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EDITORIAL. 


N our March issue we mentioned the fact 

i that it seemed a pity the smaller record 

companies couldn’t find some way to reduce 

their prices to more normal levels. They give 
us the jazz; but at a price ! 


The news has now been released that from 
May 6th, Esquire Records are to make a second 
reduction in their prices which will enable them 
to market their recordings at the same price as 
the larger companies. 


This is excellent news and the Esquire people 
cg to be much congratulated. Prices will now 
e: 
10-inch, 4s. (plus Is. 9d. purchase tax). 
12-inch, 5s. (plus 2s. 3d. purchase tax). 


This further reduction has been made possible 
by the fact that from now on Esquire Records 
will be pressed on shellac, instead of the more 
expensive vinylite as hitherto. We understand 
that this has only been achieved by Esquire’s 
close co-operation with one of Britain’s largest 
manufacturing companies. 


Further news from Esquire is that they are 
contemplating the issue of jazz records in album 
form. This is the first time that this has been 
done in this country, by any company, since the 
war. The first album will contain six sides by 
Claude Luter and His Lorientais and will be the 
first sides by this outstanding French jazz band 
to have been issued in this country. Their second 
album will be designed for modern enthusiasts 
and will contain sides by al! the leading exponents 
of the bop. 


It would appear that Esquire Records are going 
places fast. We wish them luck. 


NO LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 

It is with regret that we have to announce that 
once again this month we have received no copy 
from Messrs. L.and P. Theagile and mischievous 
pen has been temporarily stilled by illness. We 
hope for a speedy recovery so that we may soon 
be able to enjoy the lightness and, even some- 
times, politeness of this excellent column. 
JIMMY AND MARION. 

Welcome visitors to these shores have been 


‘ trumpeter Jimmy McPartland and his charming 


pianist wife Marion. We were delighted to hear 
that Jimmy still plays that lovely delicate horn 
we have aiways admired so much on records. 
His wife pounds a mighty piano and they must 
be the best married act in the jazz business. 
Long may it last. ‘ 

Jimmy has promised to send JAZZ JOURNAL 
readers news from the American front when he 


gets home again. We shal! look forward to that, ° 


and will keep him up to his promise. Neverthe- 
less, we hope he doesn’t return just yet, for we 


want to see ,and hear, much more of him before . 


he leaves. 
FESTIVALS AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The excellent photographs in this number of 
the British Jazz Festival were all taken by 
Colour Features. They have built up a tremend- 
ous library of photographs of iazz notabilities 
which can be obtained from, Colour Features, 
Ié6la, Strand, London, 

The other festival, which took place in Paris 
from May 8th to May I5th will be fully covered in 
our next issue. 

RECORD CHANGERS. 

We have for sale from this office back copies 
of the Record Changer at 2s. each, post free. 
Numbers in stock are as follows: 1948. May, 
June, August, September, October, November 
and December. 
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HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


we my brother and | organized the 

London Jazz Club in May, 1948, 

nobody — least of all ourselves — 
was quite sure just what the result would be. 
There has always seemed to be a larger ele- 
ment of risk in any enterprise connected 
with jazz (in its true form) than almost any 
other branch of the entertainment business, 
and many were the warnings, and doleful the 
advice, that showered upon us from all sides. 
After a year of operation, | think we can 
safely say we have weathered the storm, in 
fact our high initial hopes have been much 
more than realised, and the London Jazz 
Club is now firmly established, and a very 
definite focal point on the jazz map. It didn’t, 
of course, happen either exactly as we had 
planned, or as we expected — something 
unforeseen continually cropped up, some- 
times funny, more often the exact reverse, 
but at least, life has never contained a dull 
moment since we started the Club, and if our 
members have had half as much pleasure out 
of it as we have, then everybody should be 


happy. 


The Club opened with the justly-famous 
‘Graeme Bell Australian Jazz Band, and until 
they returned to their homeland in July, they 
alternated weekly with Humphrey Lyttelton 
and his Band. There is no need to add to the 
very many words of praise that have already 
been written about the fine Bell group, but 
it was a great personal pleasure for us to be 
instrumental in their music reaching wider 
audiences than ever before. 


In July, 1948, the Club organised the first 
big Jazz Concert to be held in London for 
many years—The Graeme Bell Farewell 
Concert, held at the Scala Theatre. The 
intention being to pay tribute to the Austra- 
lian band, not only for the wonderful evenings 
of jazz they had brought to us, but for the big 
part they played in the general jazz revival, 
and also, of course, to say au revoir toa 
fine bunch of fellows. Everyone who was at 
that concert knows how well these aims were 
fulfilled. Over 1,000 fans packed the Scala 
Theatre to hear the Bell band for the last 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


By BERT WILCOX. 


time, and the supporting bands of Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Freddy Randall, the late John 
Haim, and various guest artists. 


When the Bell Band left, Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton’s Band became the resident group at the 
Club, and can always be heard at the weekly 
sessions of Monday and Saturday night jazz. 


INTERNATIONAL MEMBERSHIP. 


Last summer, the Club had visitors from all 
over the world, many being in London for the 
Olympic Games. They invariably left im- 
pressed with the way the Club was presenting 
real jazz, and with a profound admiration for 
the Lyttelton Band. It was always interesting 
to see the surprise of our American visitors, 
who had previously been quite sure that the 
type of jazz we featured could only be heard 
in the States. 


In September, the Club went “‘ on the air ”’ 
with a visit from the B.B.C. Jazz Club. On 
that occasion, Sid Phillips and his Band 
alternated with the Lyttelton group, and 
between them they produced one of the best 
** Jazz Club ’’ programmes ever to have been 
heard. 


Many bands and artists have ‘‘ guested "’ 
at the Club during the past year, and we are 
always on the look out for newtalent. Freddy 
Randall, George Chisholm, John Haim, 
Mike Daniels, Roy Vaughan, Tony Short, 
Mick Gill’s Imperial Jazz Band from Notting- 
ham, the Yorkshire Jazz Band from Leeds, 
famous jazz violinist, Mac McCoombe, ex- 
Ellington trumpet man, Rex Stewart, and 
from France, Pierre Braslavsky and Rene 
Franc, who created.a sensation with their 
soprano and clarinet duets, 4 la Bechet and 
Mezzrow. 


The Club membership for 1948 rose to 
exactly 4,600 members, situated in all parts of 
Europe, and from many we receive regular 
letters, which are often of the greatest 
interest. Many notabilities are members, 
some of them famous in the most unexpected 
spheres of activity, and at times the audience 
is almost as interesting as the music. A 
prominent feature of the Club amenities is the 
Record Counter, which was commenced to 
allow members to purchase records which 
they found difficult to obtain elsewhere, and 
where there is always a good supply of 
literature for everybody, from the beginner 
to the most advanced purist. 


In January, the Club’s first annual dinner 
and jazz party was held in London, attended 
by members and friends of the Club, who all 
appeared to thoroughly enjoy what was, to 


the best of our belief, the first event of this 
kind ever to be held. We hope it will become 
an annual function, of increasing importance 
in the jazz calendar. 


NO MAN FROM THE SOUTH ? 


During more recent months we have 
brought to the London Jazz Club many bands 
from the North, persuing our policy of always 
keeping the jazz scene bright in town. These 
importations have proved a great success, 
creating renewed interest in the Club’s 
activities, and giving these bands from the 
Provinces an opportunity to play before 
London audiences. It must be duly recorded 
that so far we know of no band in the Southern 
Counties to whom we can offer a guest spot. 


April saw the Festival of Jazz at the Winter 
Garden Theatre, London, which is fully 
covered in another part of the magazine. The 
theatre was packed to capacity, and unfor- 
tunately, a great many people had to be 
turned away. We can only hope that what 
they missed at the theatre they were able to 
catch at the Club the night following. 


With such an enthusiastic and understand- 
ing audience, the bands were undoubtedly 
inspired to give their very best, amd they 
certainly did. The standard was very high 
indeed, and it was a real satisfaction to feel 
that this fine result had been brought about 
on the strength of jazz alone, without any 
compromising, or irrelevant box-office attrac- 
tions. 


The whole success of the Club has been 
founded on the co-operative spirit, and com- 
plete understanding existing between the 
organisation and the Humphrey Lyttelton 
Band. These two factors, coupled with the 
splendid support of all members, have enabled 
us to overcome all difficulties, and given the 
Club a pre-eminent position in the country. 


The future is very bright in the jazz world 
these days, and it is our aim to keep it that 
way, with our ultimate ambition the pre- 
sentation of the great names in jazz for the 
first time ever in this country, when the 
Musician’s Union and Ministry of Labour 
raise their ban. May that great day soon 
come. 


(Since writing the above, the Club were able 
to present an outstanding session with Jimmy 
and Marion McPartland sitting in with the 
Lyttelton Band. The McPartland horn just 
fitted this group and the result was some of the 
finest jazz heard in England for many a long 
day.—Eds.). 
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OOKING back on the Festival of Jazz 

which took place at the Winter Garden 
Theatre on Sunday, May 24th, the great thing 
that springs to mind was the very high stand- 
ard of playing by all the bands taking part. 
To say that British jazz has come on a bundle, 
is nothing short of a gross understatement. 
All the bands exhibited a good knowledge of 
the jazz idiom ; they all managed to achieve 
a beat, to a greater, or lesser degree ; and, 
more important still, they all managed to play 
in tune. 


What is needed now to round off the 
picture is better stage-craft (some of the boys 
looked awfully nervous, ill at ease and untidy), 
and a better understanding and general tidy- 
ing-up of the ensemble playing. Solos are all 
very well and they get the audience all right, 
but to play true jazz, that front line noise 
must be just right. It is difficult, but it will 
come in time, with plenty of practice. 


The presentation of the show was hard to 
fault ; the bands came and went without a 
hitch. Compere David Miller kept the show 
nicely together, although it must be said he 
seemed to have little sympathy with (or 
knowledge of ?) the subject in hand. His 
rather fatherly attitude towards the musicians, 
irked at times and almost bordered on con- 
descension, whilst he simply announced the 
tunes as if he were doing a Heath concert. 
However it was a small point in an otherwise 
flawless presentation. 


The programme opened by Freddy Randall 
and his Band and it is to be doubted if they 
have ever played better. The front line were 
excellent and the solos by Pat Rose on bari- 
tone and Bruce Turner on clarinet were of a 
high standard. Maybe the bearded purists 
will say that a baritone-sax has no place in 
the front line of a jazz band, but Rose can 
cock a snoot at them, for he really knows his 
instrument and can produce some very hot 
music. 

A small word of criticism. Please Freddy 
don’t overdo that half-valve stuff. Now and 
again it is quite effective, but when done all 
the time it becomes boring. 


YORKS AND NOTTINGHAM. 

The Yorkshire Jazz Band, who followed, 
have rapidly forced themselves into the fore- 
front of our British jazz outfits. The leader, 
on tuba, and the clarinetist are two of our 
most promising jazz musicians and the whole 
band generate, at times, a really solid swing. 
The ensembles were, for the most part, clean 
and tidy and the choice of tempos was very 


JAZZ—THE WILCOX WAY 


The British Festival of Jazz 
as reviewed by SINCLAIR TRAILL and DOUG. WHITTON. 


happy — particularly was this noticeable in 
Muskrat Ramble which is so often played too 
fast. This band have put a lot of time into 
rehearsals and the dividends are only too 
obvious. 


As Rex Harris was unfortunately indisposed, 
his History of Jazz was related by Ray Sonin 
with illustrations from the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band. The show got a few laughs in 
the wrong places, but it was finely put over, 
by both band and commentator, and it made 
a very welcome break in the programme. 
(Note.—As an illustration of ‘‘ Chicago ’’ 
style, Lyttelton played one of the best 
choruses of his career in Changes. It was a 
brilliant piece of improvisation, played with 
great feeling and with a terrific beat). 


The next band were Mick Gill’s Imperial 
Dixielanders from Nottingham. The band 
played well, although not quite as well as they 
can play. Roy Cooper’s lusty trombone 
proved very popular, but the real strength of 
this band lies with the pianist, Fred Pay and 
drummer George Hopkinson. Main criticism 
of the band is the untidy front line, mainly 
caused by the robust Cooper overblowing 
the lead cornet so that the latter is almost 
inaudible. Fred Pay sang such a good vocal in 
Didn’t He Ramble that he might have done 
some more. Our jazz bands are notably 
short of good vocalists. 


BLUES SINGER. 


Following Gill came the Manchester blues 
singer, Joan Roberts. She has a fine, powerful 
voice, but on this occasion she never looked 
comfortable. David Miller’s compering 
didn’t help her much ; it would have been 
very much better had he explained to the 
audience what she was going to do instead of 
baldly announcing Strange Fruit as if it were 
just another jazz ‘‘ pop.’’ Joan, however, 
once she got into her stride sang well, and it 
is certain that she has never sung in front of a 
better audience — they were still, apprecia- 
tive and sympathetic. Now Joan really has 
something. She has a great feeling for the 
blues, and she has a voice, but it is about time 
she forgot all about Bessie Smith and started 
to sing like Joan Roberts. 


The show was rounded by the Humphrey 
Lyttelton Band, plus a very welcome inter- 
mission from Mac McCoombe, the hot violin- 
ist. The Lyttelton Band played wonderfully 
well. Humphrey himself was superb, his 
chorus in their second number, a blues, was 


FREDDY RANDALL. 


so full of delicate feeling, and light and shade, 
that it seemed almost impossible it was 
played by an Englishman. Keith Christie, 
since joining this band has improved above all 
knowledge, whilst Fawkes’ clarinet fits into 
the front line like the last piece of a com- 
pleted jig-saw puzzle. The rhythm section 
produced a nice compact beat, although 
both guitarist and bassist could be stronger 
to match the rather hard drumming of Dave 
Carey. There is no doubt however, that this 
band are away out in front of all other similar 
British jazz groups. 


And so, all in all, it was a fine jazz concert. 
The highest standard of musicianship would 
seem to be with the trombonists (Lyttelton’s, 
Randall’s and Gill’s), whilst the weakest were 
as always in England, the drummers. It seems 
an odd thought, but is the trombone easier 
to play than drums ? Or are we breeding a 
nation of jazz trombonists ? 


|" can safely be said that the London Jazz 

Club concert on May 25th marks the 
beginning of a new era in British jazz. 
Throughout the past year bands from all over 
the country have been making a name for 
thernselves playing at jazz clubs, dances and 
local concerts, and at the Winter Garden 
several of them showed that even in the 
frightening atmosphere of a theatre crowded 
with 2,000 discerning fans, they had sufficient 
talent and stagecraft to put their music over. 
Certainly, amateurish touches were still 
present, and signs of nervousness not in- 
frequent, but the general standard was such 
a vast improvement on last year’s concert 
that | could scarcely believe my ears. 


(continued overleaf ) 
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Freddy Randall's Band opened the pro- 
gramme. This outfit is not my personal cup 
of musical tea, but they were right at the 
top of their form and the atmosphere warmed 
up in no time. The Yorkshire Jazz Band 
followed ; straight, honest-to-goodness New 
Orleans style, brassy, rough and with a lively 
beat. This group improves so much, individu- 
ally and collectively, from month to month 
and even week to week, that if they go on at 
the present rate, in six months they will be 
right at the top. 

Next, Ray Sonin presented Rex Harris’ 
‘History of Jazz’’ feature. Cleverly 
scripted and well put over, with musical 
illustrations by the Humphrey Lyttelton band, 
it raised quite a few laughs — one or two 
unintentional — and was also of considerable 
instructional value to the initiate. 


The second half began with Mick Gill's 
band from Nottingham, who seemed ill at 
ease, probably because their front line was 
badly out of tune. However, their rhythm 
section, sparked by George Hopkinson’s solid 
drumming, was as tight ,right and driving as 
usual. This rhythm section also accompanied 
singer Joan Roberts, who came down from 
Manchester to sing a couple of numbers. 
Was her journey really necessary ? Joan 
obviously sincerely admires Bessie Smith, and 
has captured her phrasing and inflexions 
pretty well, but the brutal fact is that there 
is no tonal richness in her voice, and she has 
mone of the stage presence or artistry 
necessary to put over blues material. 


VIOLIN IS NOT JAZZ. 

Humphrey Lyttelton’s Band closed the 
show with their usual polished performance ; 
by saying this | don’t wish to minimise their 
efforts in any way, it just happens that almost 
everything one can say about Humphrey and 
the boys has already been written elsewhere 
and heartily endorsed by me! Oh —1 for- 
got, there was an interlude by Mac McCoombe, 
accompanied by the Lyttelton rhythm section. 
1 don’t like violins and don’t believe it is 
possible to play jazz on the instrument. 
McCoombe swings like mad but is so off- 
pitch in the upper register that even my 
admiration for his technique is lost. 


High spots of the afternoon were ; Pat 
Rose’s agile baritoning with the Randall band 
—he squeezes real expression from his 
cumbersome instrument ; the clarinetist of 
the Yorkshire J.B., | don’t know his name, but 
he is the most improved musician in the most 
improved band I’ve heard; Fred Pay’s 
infectious vocal and stomping piano on 
Didn’t He Ramble with the Gill outfit ; hubby 
Ted Roberts’ guitar work behind Joan 
Roberts’ Strange Fruit. But the strangest 
fruit of the whole afternoon was during the 
History of Jazz,’ when Humph and Wally 
did a sweet-as-sugar duet on | Can’t Give You 


Anything But Love ! 
D. W. 
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COLLECTORS. 


By DAVE CAREY. 


AILY, in my shop, | am confronted by 

young jazz enthusiasts who know what 

they like when they hear it but whose 

greatest handicap appears to be sorting out 

the various dogmas laid down by other and 
older collectors. 


In a genial endeavour to assist these 
harassed youngsters, here is a brief categorial 
summary of the main types of collector they 
are likely to meet. 


Probably the most difficult is THE PURIST, 
a highly subdivided type, often at war within 
its own ranks. However, a few general 
distinguishing features are: (a) Abundant 
sincerity in the cause : (b) Love of the past 
so exaggerated that one is prompted to 
wonder what cause they would have cham- 
pioned had they lived when their music was 
in its heyday : (c) Inclination to talk rather 
than listen: (d) Always a pet aversion — 
some vent their spleen on the piano (not 
literally | am happy to say) contending that it 
is unnecessary to jazz, while others condemn 
the saxophone, the string bass or the high-hat 
cymbals. Oddly enough, the mouth organ, 
the kazoo, the washboard, and, by a limited 
few, the ukelele, are considered of sufficient 
musical value to escape this veto. Many dis- 
like the idea of people dancing to dance 
music, and some rabid extremists even dis- 
dain to listen to it in the flesh, though there 
is little truth in the rumour that they will 
listen to Beethoven’s music only when 
played on record by Beethoven himself. 
Neither is it entirely correct that one such 
has invested in an intricate machine for 
converting electrical recordings into accous- 
tic, and finally into unplayable cylinders : 
(e) New Orleans is mentioned very often. 


So to our next and perhaps the commonest 
type — THE DIXIELANDER, who, while not 
such a problem child as the Purist, neverthe- 
less presents quite a paradox in that he rarely 
knows what Dixieland music is. Different 
members of the species will, in turn, state 
that the O.D.J.B., Oliver, ~ Beiderbecke, 
Condon, Pee Wee Hunt and Harry Parry play 
in this style — in fact almost anybody appears 
to do so if without modern tendencies. The 
poor young listener is thereby left in a state 
of utter bewilderment as to the cohesive link 
in this strange idiom! Sensuous rhythmic 
response is noticeably greater than that of the 


self-styled intelligensia of the first group and 
the password is two-beat. 


Stemming from the Dixie class is the 
CHICAGOAN, a type whose music is con- 
sidered by many to be non-existent and which 
had Charles Delaunay so perplexed that he 
left out the most typical examples from their 
appropriate section in his New Hot Disco- 
graphy and included instead, and by way of a 
compromise, a number of recordings made in 
New York and Indiana. 


Rhythm is omnipotent to this group and 
four to the bar the catch phrase. 


NOBODY’S SWEETHEART. 


The next type, the NEW YORKER, is 
almost extinct, which is a pity because a great 
deal of good New Orleans, Dixieland and 
Chicago music emanated from New York. 
Light entertainment might be said to be the 
ruling factor and the name of Red Nichols is 
usually bandied about apologetically; 


The MODERNIST is another large ee 
varied type. To the Purist it is composed of 
all who profess a liking for any post-1930 jazz, 
while, to the more liberally minded, bebop 
or big band devotees only are so considered. 


The advanced Modernist is an unfortunate 
character who only really likes the music of 
the future and has, like the extreme Purist, 
been born out of his period. The Purist, 
however, has the advantage of concrete 
research whereas the Modernist must needs 
rely on his imagination to a very great extent. 
This tends to bring on a form of neurosis 
which manifests itself in a special sort of hair- 
cut that can only be likened to the back-end 
of a cat. (If you think I’m joking — how 
many bald Modernists do you know ?). The 
Password is progressive. 


That seems to have covered the main cate- 
gories although several minorities are usually 
in evidence as well, e.g., The Folk Music or 
Hill Billy type, the Politicians or Sociological 
type, the Corn Chandlers or 12th Street Rag 
type, the Critics, the Critics’ Critics, the 
Anti-Vocal type and the Bing Crosby fans. 
All will inform you that their jazz is the only 
kind that matters and, of course, they are 
right. 


As they say at the liquorice factory — it 
takes all sorts. Which do you want to be ? 
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By PETER TANNER and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Cake Walkin’ Babies/If You See Me Comin’. 


This new record of Lyttelton’s is an 
‘*almost,’’ if not quite. When | first played 
it, | thought that here at last we have this fine 
band duly portrayed on record, but on sub- 
sequent hearings that illusion has been 
dispelled. 


Both sides are good, but both fall below the 
actual playing standard of the band. The 
main fault lies with the rhythm section, which 
just isn’t there. Drummer Carey does his 
best, but | thought the rest of them had gone 
out for a quick one, until George Webb 
suddenly popped up with a solo in If You See 
Me Comin’. 


However there are plenty of good thing to 
listen to on both sides. Lyttelton plays an 
impeccable lead horn, and Fawkes plays very 
well on the Cake Walkin’ Babies. The latter 
is the better side for it manages to ride 
despite the shortcomings of the rhythm sec- 
tion, and the whole front line play very well 
indeed. 

One day this band will make a superb 
record, but this is not it. 

S.T. 


JOHN HAIM AND HIS JELLY ROLL KINGS. 
None Of This Jelly Roll/Blues For Johnny. 
Delta 6. 


This is very disappointing. The Haim side 
is poor : the band could, and did, play much 
better than this and it is not even a good 
example of Haim’s lusty cornet blowing. 

The reverse, included Freddy Randall on 
trumpet and was made as a tribute to the late 
John Haim. But here again this is a very poor 
side. Randall plays fairly well, but the rest 
of the boys sound ill at ease and all at sea. A 
nice gesture, which didn’t come off. 

: Sil. 
BILLIE HOLIDAY. 
Am | Blue (30459)/Long Gone Blues (24249). 
(Col. DB 2511). 

It’s been a long time since a Billie Holiday 
record of such high quality was issued over 
here ; not that either side is particularly 


WORTH A _ SPIN. 
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new, the first side 
having been waxed in 
1941 and the second 
in 1939. However, 
now that Columbia 
have, at last, made 
this coupling avail- 
able, | recommend it 
unreservedly to all 
interested in jazz. 


Lady Day, in recent years, has become a 
somewhat tragic figure in jazz. But it is not 
for anyone — least of all a record critic — to 
comment on the ill luck and frustration which 
would seem to have dogged her during the 
last few years; nor the effect that her 
emotional and neurotic lapses have had on 
her work. At the time when these two sides 
were recorded Billie was at her peak with a 
tremendous following which nightly packed 
the downtown Cafe Society to hear her sing 
such favourites as Strange Fruit, Fine And 
Mellow, Careless Love and I’m In A Lowdown 
Groove. 


Billie, in common with all good jazz singers, 
though owing not a little to the traditional 
blues singers, has a distinctive style of her 
own, and an appeal which is both musically 
and emotionally satisfying. She sings that 
fine old show tune Am | Blue ? with simple 
sincerity plus her usual wonderful individual 
jazz style and subtle phrasing. This is really 
Billie’s record ; Roy Eldridge plays a muted 
intro, Eddie Heywood tinkles away in the 
background, and there is a short ensemble 
passage, but otherwise the band is content 
to play pleasant and adequate background 
music. Rest of personnel on this side was : 
Ernie Powell, Lester Boone, James Powell, 
saxes ; Grachan Moncur, bass ; Paul Chap- 
man, guitar ; and Herbert Cowens on drums. 


Long Gone Blues is the same as Tab’s Blues ; 
indeed, the first chorus, with Tab Smith to the 
fore, is practically identical to the Frankie 
Newton recording (Parlo R2708), and | 
should guess that Billie used much the same 
personnel replacing Newton with Hot Lips 


WALLY FAWKES. 


Page who plays a short and typical growl solo 
which closes the side. This is a lovely blues 
and Billie sings it superlatively in the style of 
Billie’s Blues and Fine And Mellow. Tab Smith, 
of whom we hear very little these days, plays 
a beautifully phrased alto solo, and NOT 
soprano as has been suggested elsewhere. 
Tab always plays alto that way, and your 
reviewer has both seen and heard him do it ! 
This is easily the best record of the month. 
They don’t come this good very often, so buy 
it and play it till you’ve worn it out. Aw 
heck, buy two copies while you’re about it ! 

PE. 


STAN KENTON. 
Fugue For Rhythm Section (2282)/Chorale For 
Brass, Piano And Bongo (2275). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13084). 
Lover (1809)/Capito! Punishment (1668). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13074). 

The high falutin’ titles accorded the first 
two may fool some people some of the time, 
but you can’t fool all the people all the time. 
Doubtless arranger Pete Rugolo had a fine 
time working out the weird arrangements, 
and Capitol have been long-suffering in the 
extreme to allow Kenton to experiment on 
their wax ; but though superficially impres- 
sive — exciting even — by repetition they 
become rather boring and distinctly retro- 
gressive. The first side, which comes from 
the Kenton album ‘‘ A Concert in Progressive 
Jazz,’ is notable chiefly for the amazingly 
dexterous bongo playing by Jack Costanzo, 
currently with the King Cole Trio. The 


. primitive rhythms are mingled with. guitar, _ 


(continued overleaf ) 


bass and piano, but the whole lacks form ; 
unless a fugue grows it is nothing and this 
arrangement seems to have neither beginning 
nor end. It sounds like a very involved 
version of one of those old ‘* Melody 
Maker ’’? accompaniment records, and it 
should have been titled, ‘‘ Bring On The 
Dancing Girls ! 


Much the same remarks apply to the reverse 
which comes from a recent album entitled 
‘*Stan Kenton Encores.’’ This side only 
becomes interesting when the brass take over 
in deep sonorous tones. The musicianship 
is very fine, but the arrangement owes a lot 
to contemporary classical works, so if you 
like the fusion of jazz and straight music in 
this way then this side will appeal to you. 
Personally | do not and it doesn’t. 

The old Rodgers-Hart waltz gets novel 
treatment from the Kenton crew, but it 
remains quite undistinguished to these ears ; 
not to mention undistinguishable. In the 
general hubbub there is some good Kai 
Winding trombone to be heard. The re- 
verse is very much better, that is if you like 
the Kenton-Rugolo brand of so-called pro- 
gressive jazz. It is a well constructed and an 
excitingly performed arrangement which 
comes off very well. For Edgar Jackson's 
information the trombonist on this side is 
Skip Layton, and, of the modern school, very 
nice too. 

LOUIS ARMSTRONG. 

Savoy Blues (65347)/Me And Brother Bill 

(65463). 
(Decca F 7177). 

A most welcome and unexpected re- 
pressing of two April, 1939 Armstrong sides 
appear in the Decca issue this month ; at 
feast | suppose it can scarcely be called a 
reissue since it retains its original catologue 
number. 


Louis is in fine form all through the first 
title which comes from one of the best of his 
old Decca sessions, a session which also 
produced Heah Me Talkin’ (65344), Save It 
Pretty Mama (65345) and West End Blues 
(65346). Inevitably this must be compared 
to the old Hot Five version of this Kid Ory 
standard (Parlo R2127) and, on the whole, | 
think you will find it a favourable one. 
Louis had matured in the twelve years that 
separates these two recordings ; he had 


become more confident, an acknowledged 
virtuoso of his instrument and his style is 
more direct and simplified. But the earlier 
version has my preference partly for nostalgic 
reasons, but chiefly because a small group, 
=~such as the Hot Five, not only dove-tailed 
their ideas more evenly, but seemed better 
suited to Louis’ talent. His solo on the Hot 


Five recording, directly following that of 


Lonnie Johnson, remains to-day among his 
finest ever waxed, in my opinion. 


All the same, the Decca version is to be 
recommended very highly. The Russell band 
is less ponderous than usual, the tiresome 
‘** Dipsy Doodle ”’ riff has been dropped, and 
Charlie Holmes — that most underrated of 
alto players — has a fine and typical solo. 
But it is Louis who dominates, playing with 
effortless ease and always to the point, in a 
manner which is sadly lacking from his more 
recent recordings. The reverse is a novelty 
number which is reminiscent of It Ain't 
Gonna Rain No Mo’ and. which is listenable and 
entertaining, too, because Louis sings it with 
sincerity and in a jazz manner. This was also 
recorded in April, 1939, but at a later session 
than the first side. If you didn’t get it when 
it was first issued, this coupling definitely has 
a place in the collection. 


LOUIS JORDAN’S TYMPANY FIVE. 
You Broke Your Promise (4889) /Safe, Sane And 
Single (4887). 

(Brunswick 04081). 

Once upon a time, just before the war, 
there was a little band called The Tympany 
Five led by Taft’s brother Louis Jordan, and 
pretty good it was too. The band jumped 
and rocked and had a beat, not forgetting 
Walter Martin’s fine damped tymp effects 
after the style of Vic Barton with the Five 
Pennies. Louis himself played a groovy alto 
and there was some forthright trumpeting 
from Courtney Williams. The four sides 
issued over here, Doug The jitterbug/At The 
Swing Cats Ball (Vocalion $239) and Flat Face/ 
Keep A Knockin’ (Vocalion $243) had all the 
critics raving and held out considerable pro- 
mise for the future. But that was in 1939 and 
if you have seen this group in their recent 
Hollywood musicals or habitually listen to, or 
even buy, their contemporary recordings you 
will know that that has all changed now. 
Yes, there have been some changes made 
both in personnel and in the style of the band 
which now plays commercial jukebox jump 
music. How are the mighty fallen indeed ! 

These two sides — the first one a current 
pop and the reverse a novelty number — are 
worse than average. Onthesecond side there 
is a marked Pee Wee Hunt influence! Dig 
out those old Vocalions and weep, my friends. 

KING COLE TRIO. 
If You Stub Your Toe On The Moon (1968)/ 
That's A Natural Fact (2222). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13077). 

Hmm, | seem to have struck a bad month 
for records, don’t |? Here | have been 
waiting to say something nice about the Cole 
Trio, and the very first one that comes up 
since | have been reviewing for JAZZ 
JOURNAL,” turns out to be sooo commer- 
cial. Well, as soon as | have finished tapping 
out these reviews | will be relaxing, not at 
the Touro, but in the sun in the South of 
France, so what do | care ! 


Returning to the Cole Trio, | am not 
ashamed to say that | like this little group ; 
and it seems to me that for quiet, relaxed 
music of a nostalgic nature in the jazz idiom, 
they take a lot of beating. Chaque un 4 son 
gout, as they say in France (are you reading 
this Boris Vian ?) but | believe that a catholic 
taste, even in jazz, enables one to get the 
most pleasure and enjoyment out of this 
music of ours. Nat himself still shows enough 
originality and Hines influence to make his 
playing interesting ; Irving Ashby is a fine 
guitarist with taste and good ideas, while 
Johnny Miller supplies an unobstrusive but 
effective beat on the bass. 

First tune, from Bing’s new pic, has cute 
lyrics but no connection with jazz ; neither 
has the Cole Trio version come to that. The 
reverse, composed jointly by Nat and Dave 
Dexter, owes nota little both as regards tune 
and philosophy, to Nobody Knows You When 
You’re Down And Out. Nat sings it sincerely 
and hums, too, with nice chording ‘from 
Ashby. The Cole Trio can and has done much 
better than this ; that’s a natural fact ! 

Pt. 
ANDY KIRK. 
Floyd’s Guitar Blues (65191)/Twinkling (63256). 
(Brunswick 02789). 

Since these two sides have recently been 

reissued and are enjoying a big second innings 
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in the States, | feel that a few words about 
them may not be out of place. By the time 
you read this, they may well have been re- 
pressed over here ; though they are, as far 
as | am aware, still in catalogue. 


Anyway, it’s been a long time since we had 
any records by the Clouds of Joy issued over 
here, and those issued during the war years 
merely revealed that the band has lost much 
of its originality. In the old days the Kirk 
band had that simple, direct style with a good 
beat which used to be such a feature of the 
Kansas City bands, and which is still, to some 
extent, maintained by the bands of Harlan 
Leonard and Jay McShann. 


The first side, which was recorded in March, 
1939, is, of course, merely a showpiece for 
the amazing guitar playing of Floyd Smith ; 
indeed, this was the forerunner of the electric 
guitar solos which now clutter up so many of 
to-days big band discs —and some of the 
smaller bands, too, come to that ! Though, 
naturally enough, this performance, in which 
Floyd imitates trumpet, clarinet and tenor, 
as well as playing some very fine and more 
legitimate hot guitar, was over-praised by the 
critics, it still remains a sort of classic of its 
kind. Floyd’s dexterity and technique are 
phenomenal but, judged simply as a piece of 
jazz, this record does not stand up so well. 
The composition — a blues by Floyd himself 
— is above average, but time has mellowed 


. the use of an amplified guitar in this way, and 


the jazz enthusiast demands more than a 
mere pyrotechnical display. 


The reverse, recorded in February, 1938, is 
a pleasant little composition by Mary Lou 
Williams and the side is largely a solo by this 
pianist who was such a favourite with the jazz 
fraternity of the thirties. Mary Lou has a nice 
touch, facile fingerwork and a good jazz style, 
but the construction of this piece is as flashy 
as Miss Williams’ performance of it. All the 
same it makes for easy listening and the band 
accompanies her suavely and with no tricks, 
no blasting and no high register trumpet 
solos —even that’s a relief these days! 


Worth a spin. 


TAILPIECE. 


If you want a good laugh, you could do 
worse than spin Tex Williams’ amusing Life 
Gits Tee-Jus, Don’t It ? and Never Trust A 
Woman (Capitol Cl 13083). The cowboy 
‘* Phil Harris '’ has nothing whatsoever to do 
with jazz but, all the same, George Wendt’s 
trumpet and Ozzie Godsen’s vibe work, on 
the latter side, may surprise you ! Guess it’s 
because I’m in holiday mood, or something ! 


P.T. 


~ PREACHIN’ 


[7 would appear that someone actually reads 

this column each month. Furthermore, 
those who read it seem to have enough faith 
in its author to write asking for details on 
obscure records. A small, but regular trickle 
of letters continue to arrive, all of them 
containing something of interest. This month 
| must devote some of my space to a few of the 
most important. 

* * * 

Roy Voysey of Portsmouth, in a most 
interesting letter asks: ‘‘Have you any 
details of the accompaniment to Jimmy 
Gordon's Graveyard Blues (9687) acc. by 
piano and guitar, backed by Little Red Dress 
(90634) acc. by Chuck Segar, piano. This 
latter side is misnamed for obvious reasons — 
he sings ; ‘* Little red DRAWERS that Mary 
usta wear.’’ With such titbits as; ‘* She 
hung them on the line, An’ the sun refused 
to shine.’’ And later ; ‘‘She put them on 


the track, And the train went running back. 


‘* Finally ; ‘‘ She put them on the sehif, An’ 
they got up an’ run themself.”’ 

| regret to say | cannot help Roy. | have 
never heard Gordon sing and know very 
little of his recording career, beyond the fact 
that he has made numerous sides for Ameri- 
can Decca (on the Race list, of course), most 
of which can be found in Orin Blackstone’s 
“Index To Jazz.’’ Perhaps some reader 
may be able to assist Roy. The catalogue 
number of Graveyard Blues is De 7301. 

* * * 

Leo Turner of Biggleswade has sent me the 
following disc for identification ; Al! Day 
Long/A Thousand Miles From Here, on Vocalion 
14821 by Austin and Bergere. All Day Long is 
described as a ‘* Blues duet acc. by piano and 
trumpet.’’ (Sounds more like a cornet to 
me). While the reverse is labelled : ‘‘ Com- 
edy duet with piano and sax.’’ Mr. Turner 
states that he has read somewhere that the 
Austin part of the duo is Lovie Austin. 


All Day Long is perhaps the better of the 
two sides. Trumpet (or cornet) is undis- 
tinguished, but the piano does bear a resem- 
blence to the rolling style of Lovie. Further- 
more, one of the singers is without doubt a 
woman, which again points to the possibility 
of Lovie being present. 


A Thousand Miles From Here does not contain 
a sax (in spite of the label’s assurance !), but 
there is a curious sort of Swanee whistle 
noise plainly audible throughout the whole 
10 inches. Neither side could be called a 


classic of jazz, both titles are vocal duets of 
the music hall type and do not mean very 
much either to the singers, or the listener, 
but information as to Lovie’s presence would 
be appreciated. 


THER BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


Charles Allen of Seaford raises a most 
important point in his letter, and | am going 
to quote him in full ; ‘‘... while in Brighton 
at the weekend, | tried several shops in my 
search for a copy of the Julia Lee You’re A 
Wise Guy, but in vain, not one of the shops 
had a copy, some had never heard of the 
record, others had not ordered because, they 
said, the disc wouldn’t have sold. On Tues- 
day, | tried the two shops in Slough while | 
was there (there appear to be only two shops 
in Slough that sell records !) and neither of 
these had even troubled to order a single 
copy. Up in town, | headed straight for 
Keith Prowse, only to be confronted with the 
news that they had sold the few copies they 
had had in. After all these escapades, | 
toddled round toa certain shop in the Charing 
Cross Road, . . . there was just a hope that | 
might get a second hand copy even so early 
after issue (Mr. Allen’s letter is dated 14th of 
March) ... yes, he’d had a copy in, but that 
had gone home with him to be heard... as 
a result of this 1 am still without the disc after 
trying two towns and acity. If it is impossible 
to buy a disc during the month of issue, there’s 
something wrong with the organisation 
somewhere... 


There is very little | can add to Charles" 
fine letter. Nor can | see any way out of the 
difficulty. We have all experienced this lack 
of co-operation among the gramophone 
shops (excluding those run by collectors, 
of course). | am no lover of the recording 
companies nor their attitude towards collec- 
tors. In the past they have not been too kind 
to us (I refer to the recent past), but there 
are signs of a change of heart and we can look 
forward to some interesting records. How- 
ever, in all fairness, one cannot blame them 
for the present situation. After all they can 
only issue the shellac, they cannot force the 
shops to stock each and every record. 


* * * 


| fear | have spent rather longer than I 
intended on readers’ letters and my space is 
running short. Next month | will endeavour 
to make up for my lapse. | might go mad and 
compile a discography of some blues singer. 
Who knows ? Until next month then. 


* * * 


TAILPIECE. 


** His basses have that heavy drag, and his 
saxophones that lazy insolence which bes>eak 
top-drawer sophistication ’’ (Jonah Barring- 
ton reviewing a recent Ambrose broadcast). 
Have you ever been insulted by a lazy, 
sophisticated, saxophone, dear reader ? 
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LOOKING BACKWARDS. 


Round the ‘‘ houses’’ with Brun Campbell. 


Ts gorgeous ballrooms with their cock- 

tail bars of to-day are only a throwback 
to the saloons and dance halls of the early 
pioneer days, which were considered palaces 
of sin by the righteous people of the com- 
munities in those days. Throughout the 
midwest during the '90’s, in almost any city 
of over five thousand population, gafnbling 
flourished and redlight districts were notice- 
able, with their dance halls and bars. Saloons 
served a free lunch with every five cent glass 
of beer. And in some of these saloons, like 
Miller’s at Ninth and Main Streets in Kansas 
City, Missouri, you could get a good meal 
with a five cent glass of beer. 


The breweries generally furnished the food 
for these free lunches in saloons ; from New 
York to San Francisco and from New Orleans 
to Alaska. 


Notorious bawdy houses like the Everleigh 
Club of Chicago (see accompanying notes and 
photograph), and Babe Conner’s all coloured 
resort at St. Louis, as well as Lulu White's of 
New Orleans, were common. El Reno, 
Oklahoma, had one of the largest bawdy 
houses and dance halls, where the dancers 
promenaded to the bar for a refreshing drink 
after every dance, to the music of the fiddler 
and the pianist. The dancers danced the old 
square dances and waltzes. The place was run 
by a man by the name of Frank Swaggart and 
it did a very big business. There were many 
such places in America in those days and rag- 
time pianists commenced to replace the 
country fiddler and his pianist. 


In all of these places, and with these rag- 
time pianists and their music, came new 
dances. Their music was lively and the new 
two-step dances became very popular. Other 
dances, such as Grizzly Bear and Texas Tommy, 
followed. America was entcring into the 
‘*Ragtime Era.’’ Ragtime was a simple 
music and a music that the people under- 
stood. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST PERIOD. 


Say what you will, but America enjoyed its 
greatest times and was the most happy nation 
on earth during the ragtime era, which lasted 
from the '90’s until 1916, when we declared 
war on the Kaiser. After World War I, our 
way of life changed. Never will it be as it 
was during the ragtime era. Williams and 
Walker, Lillian Russell, Diamond Jim Brady, 
Billy Kersands and Hi Henry’s minstrels, 
John Philip Sousa and his great band, and 
many other great personalities who made life 
so enjoyable for us during the ragtime era, 
have passed on. 


Many of us oldsters who are alive and who 
have sat on the sidelines and witnessed the 
changes that have come to the music and 
entertainment world in the last fifty years, 
are fortunate. For we can truthfully say that 
we have lived to see the greatest era in 
America, the ragtime era, when every red- 
light district in America had its Frankie and 
Johnnie and Stack O’ Lees and The Old Ace in 
the Hole, and where you could hear that old 
familiar song, You're Drifting Further From Me, 
Baby: You're Drifting Further Every Day. 
Most all of those old songs are respectable 
songs to-day. 


In 1895, when May Irwin introduced a song 
titled The New Bully, ‘‘ coon shouting ’’ was 
born, and to-day, over a half century later, 
Sophie Tucker, with a voice like a wild 
raucous yell and still going strong, is the last 
of the ‘‘ Red Hot Mammas ”’ of the old coon 
shouting days of long ago. Sophie Tucker is 
one of the great singers who keep songs such 
as Frankie and Johnnie, Stack O’ Lees and That 
Ace in the Hole popular, and Shelton Brook’s 
great song, Some Of These Days. 


And why is it that Sophie Tucker is the 
greatest entertainer and attraction in the 
world to-day ? I'll tell you why. It is be- 
cause she is the only entertainer in the world 
who represents an era that the world loved. 
But after she is dead and forgotten, Scott 
Joplin’s famous Maple Leaf Rag and W. C. 
Handy’s St. Louis Blues will live forever to 
represent the era of which Sophie Tucker was 
so much a part. 


FRANKIE AND JOHNNIES. 

At nights during the late 1890's, in almost 
every redlight district in America, you could 
hear the shots ring out from some jealous 
Frankie and Johnnie’s gun ;_ or hear the men 
selling the crawfish, catfish, chitterlings or 
hot tamales crying out their speciality in eats. 


The districts would be jumping to the 
rhythm of the ragtime pianists, and barrel 
houses sold rotgut whisky at five cents per 
glass. Some of these old barrel houses had 
pianos and the pianist who played on these 
old battered pianos, wheth2r he was black 
or white, usually was good. But they were 
whisky heads and could not hold a good job. 
Chines> laundries in the district were only 
fronts for hop joints ; for in their back rooms 
they had bunks for the hop-heads to lie and 
“cook up’? a smoke. Most all of them sold 
lotzery tickets. Gambling houses flourished 
in the tenderloin districts, and pawn shops 
did a big business. 


Thi2ves, cut-throats, confidence men, 
pimps, hop-heads, coke-fiends, gamblers and 
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all kinds of hanger-on made up part of that 
colourf..i district. 


Every sporting house in those districts with 
any class had an upright piano, some with 
mandolin attachments. Many were out of 
tune and very tinpannish in tone. Most all 
coon-shouting singers in these honkytonks 
were women. 


When men went on a bender, on the 
naughty side or on the other side of the 
railroad tracks, they wanted lively music ; 
and ragtime music filled the bill. For in the 
sporting houses on the ‘‘line ’’ they could 
dance the ‘‘ slow-drag,’” ‘‘ bunny hug and 
the ‘‘ grizzly bear ’’ with the fancy girls in 
these houses. Even if the piano were out of 
tune it made little difference to the dancers, 
for they: were having a good time : and the 
ragtime ‘‘ piano-playing fool ’’ hardly ever 
stopped as long as the houses had a spending 
customer who bought a bottle of beer for 
his girl companion and himself, for a buck a 
bottle. 


SERVED BY MADAM.» 


The coloured maids served the drinks in 
the rooms and parlours, and if business was 
rushing the madames themselves would also 
serve the customers who were thirsty. The 
coloured maids were also the cooks for the 
fancy girls in these houses of iniquity, and you 
could bet your last thin dime that her ‘‘ man ”’ 
would show up in the kitchen when meal time 
came around. He was generally a gambler or 
a hustler of some kind, and hard work and he 
were strangers. 


Some of the madames who ran these gaudy 
houses in the districts from coast to coast 
were cigar smokers and smoked the best 
brand of cigars available, while the girls — 
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MIDWAY. 


MIDWAY 
(Brun Campbell Collection). 


Courtesy The Society of California Pioneers. 

It was in dance halls and dives like the 
Midway, where the girls of the Barbary 
Coast wore silk stockings and skirts above 
their knees and low-neck blouses, that 
ragtime dances originated — such as the 
“ Bunny Hug,” “ Grizzly Bear,” ‘‘ Pony 
Prance,” Turkey Trot,” Texas Tommy” 
aiid other close semi-acrobatic dances which 
swept *the country during the ragtime era. 


THE EVERLEIGH CLUB. 
(Brun Campbell Collection). 

Chicago: Scene at 2131-33 South Dear- 
born Street shows the famous old Ever- 
leigh being wrecked. 7/25/33. 
Courtesy Acme Newspictures, Chicago. 

In this notorious levee “ club ”’ the rag- 
time pianist played on a gold piano. 

Minna Everleigh, formerly co-owner of 
Chicago’s notorious Everleigh Club, a 
brothel that flourished around the turn of 
the century, died Thursday, September 
16th, 1948, in the Park West Hospital in 
New York, at the age of 70. Minna and her 
sister, Ada, known as the “ Scarlet Sisters 
Everleigh,” retired with more than a 
million dollars after the club at 2131-33 
South Dearborn Street was closed by order 
of Mayor Carter Harrison in 1911. The 
sisters were noted for their beauty and 
fabulous jewels. 


The Everleigh sisters lived inconspicu- 
ously under assumed names in New York. 


Ada, who is two years older than her sister, 
recently suffered a broken leg and is con- 
fined to her home in New York. The 
Everleigh Club had an_ international 
reputation for its elegance. Although the 
Everleigh Club was a Chicago landmark 
from 1900 to 1911 for thousands of play- 
boys, merchant princes, politicians and 
wealthy cattlemen, Minna Everleigh and 
her older sister lived most of their lives 
behind a mask of gentility, and only a few 
intimates knew of their identity in recent 
years. They moved to New York and 
buried their past, and they wanted people 
to think that the Everleigh Sisters were 
dead. 


The Everleigh Club was known as the 
most elegant (and expensive) sporting 
house west of Paris, France. The girls in 
this palace of sin were from 16 to 22 years 
of age, and Miss Everleigh used to tell these 
“beautiful, fashionably gowned girls who 
entertained guests in its perfumed air”’ 
that “ It’s a recommendation to say you 
work here.’’ There was even a thousand- 
volume library for guests who wished to 
pass a quiet evening. 


When they moved to New York and took 
up a West Side residence, they brought 
along such souvenirs of Chicago days as 
many fine oil paintings, their gold piano, 
brass and mahogany beds, marble statues, 


THE EVERLEIGH CLUB. 


LULU WHITE’S. 


and diamonds estimated at being worth 
several hundred thousands of dollars. 
Their chief diversions were going to the 
theatre and writing poetry. 


The Everleigh Sisters served a_ brief 
apprenticeship in Omaha, Nebraska’s wide 
open redlight district. On February Ist, 
1900, Minna and her sister went to Chicago 
with some $50,000 and an up-to-date idea 
for a new kind of “ Millionaire’s Club.” 
The idea. clicked, and within a few months 
the Everleigh sisters were operating an 
establishment famed for its demure and 
ladylike hostesses. Its ragtime pianists, 
string orchestra and floor shows helped 
make the Everleigh Club famous. The 
Everleigh sisters always rode to church in 
fine carriages, and always -left .a large 
contribution for the church. When they 
left Chicago, they left without a police 
record. 


THE FAMOUS LULU WHITE’S 
MANSION “ MAHOGANY HALL” AND 
SALOON ON BASIN STREET, NEW 

ORLEANS. 
(Brun Campbell Collection). 
Courtesy Bill Russell. 


It was in this place that the early great 
negro blues singers and ragtime piano 
players played and sang — such as Tony 
Jackson, Porter King, and Jelly Roll 
Morton. Later some of the great white 
ragtime pianists played in this famous 
resort 


most of them — smoked ‘‘ Sweet Corporal ”’ 
cigarettes, ten in a box. 
wore their hair bobbed and dyed blonde, and 
believe it or not, they never used the clown- 
ish make-up that respectable women use 


Many of the girls 


to-day. They were called ‘‘ chippics’’ by 
women outside of their sphere. 


The districts were dotted with lunch rooms, 
lunch wagons, and thos? always popular 
lunch wagons made from old abandoned 
street cars, where you could get steamed 
pigtails, catfish, roast pork, crawfish, baked 
beans, steaks and chops, and real chili-con- 
carne, also fried chicken that was out of this 
world. 

Many of the great swing artists of to-day 
have, at one time or another, played in these 
sporting houses or in the district. This you 


can be certain of. They played for one dollar 
a night and tips, hot-cakes, a place to flop and 
all the liquor they wanted to drink. And 
believe me they earned every cent they 
made. Many of the early ragtime pianists 
became drunkards, coke-fiends and hop- 
heads because the strain on them was too 
great for the hours they played. You will 
find the same condition existing to-day 
among some of our modern musicians. 


The days of curled moustaches, and 
moustache cups, of mahogany and horsehair 
furniture, of gilded mirrors, gas lights, high- 
wheeled bicycles, and horse-drawn street 
cars arenomore. They have gone, along with 
the redlight and tenderloin districts, and are 
only memories of the past. 
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A NIGHT WITR 


NE evening in January, 1939, Hugues 
Panassié and | were walking down 
Broadway. |! must confess that we were 
hungry. It was about 8 o'clock, and the 
Americans have a way of eating which rather 
perplexes French stomachs. Either you can 
go to a restaurant which is reasonably cheap 
(even at that time it was necessary to have an 
eye on one’s budget when coming from 
Paris !) and the dishes are not very abundant, 
cooked in water, and highly seasoned with 
sauces made long beforehand. Or else you 
have to go to the enormously expensive 
restaurants to find food which is as choice 
as plentiful. It was impossible to treat one- 
self to this luxury everyday. So we went into 
a modest restaurant, which we eventually 
left, having ‘‘ dined,’’ feeling as hungry as 
when we went in. 

| would give anything, | told Hugues, to be in 
front of a huge wing of cold turkey ! 

Let's go and see Fats, Hugues replied, he will 
entertain us in proper style. 

We headed towards the Yacht Club, in 
52nd Street, a couple of steps from the 
Famous Door, where at that time Basie was 
playing. At the Yacht Club, Fats was appear- 
ing with his smal! band, well-known to jazz 
lovers, with which he has made so many 
records — Autry, Sedric, Casey, Cedric, 
Wallace and Slick Jones. The Yacht Club 
was a de luxe cabaret, decorated in the style 
of a pleasure yacht, and the ceiling, by means 
of skilful lighting, resembled a night of deep, 
clear blue, interspersed with stars. 

After the usual entry into the cloakroom, 
where the young attendant removed our 
coats, and stripped Hugues of his Basque beret 
(which in the eyes of the Americans, made 
him pass for a dangerous communist), we 
entered the room, and Fats noticed us at 
once. He was seated ata grand piano, wearing 
a white coat with blue stripes, and was 
playing : The Joint Is Jumping. His face split 
with a great grin, and winking, he announced 
to the audience: Now the joint is really 
jumping, Hugues Panassié is here. Take a bow, 

Hugues ! 

Hugues acknowledged this friendly wel- 
come, and we sat down at a table alongside 
the dance floor. We could see Fats in profile, 
his huge, almost motionless hands, making the 
piano roar, whilst his musicians played with 
a good-humoured abandon which rapidly 
cheered us up. 

The head-waiter approached. I had not 
forgotten the immediate aim of the evening. 
I should like, | said in English, a huge piece of 
cold fowl. He understood at once what was 


required, and asked if | was a Frenchwoman. 
When | replied in the affirmative, he said : 
Then Madame would like a turkey wing, not cut 
up, but whole and rich? Only my dignity 
prevented me from embracing him on the 
spot ! 

He came back, a few moments later, bearing 
a plate upon which was spread a huge turkey 
wing, a la peau dorée, garnished with salad 
and mayonnaise. | looked at Hugues. His 
eyes were alight with covetousness, and 
having probably lost the use of his speech, he 
raised two upright fingers signifying, the same 
again. 

The waiter departed, smiling, and soon 
returned with another full plate, exactly like 
mine. We immediately attacked these dainty 
morsels, while Fats and his orchestra com- 
pleted their session on the stand. 

Eventually, Fats came and joined us. He 
pointed to our rapidly emptying plates, and 
said, with a grin : You don't waste any time. | 
explained that we were famished. Carry on, 
he said, and don't go short of anything. It's 
““on me tonight. 


CONGENIAL ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere of this cabaret was very 
congenial. Unlike most of these establish- 
ments, where people seem to gather in order 
to mope, there existed at the Yacht Club a 
real atmosphere of vivacity and cheerfulness. 
Fats had the gift of putting everyone at ease, 
and making everybody happy. The very 
strong racial prejudice of the U.S.A. seemed 
to vanish before the personality of Fats 
Waller, and he himself gave the impression 
of ignoring it. Many Negro musicians have 
an inferiority complex which makes them 
suspicious and distant. In order to get to 
know them, one must know how to gain their 
confidence, and show them, rather by means 
of an attitude than by words, that there is no 
need for them to be cautious or distrustful. 


Fats, always treated people on equal terms, 
without any arrogance and without any shame. 
For the first time during my stay in New York, 
| discovered that Fats had perfectly normal 
relations with the white Americans who came 
to listen to him. Naturally, | was surprised 
at this, because | had noticed that Negro 
musicians were invariably kept at a distance, 
both by the patrons and the white employers 
at the clubs where they worked. They were 
engaged as musicians to play, but never 
approached socially. During the intervals 
they remained in their dressing rooms, never 
in any way mixing with the other people in 
the building. But at the Yacht Club, people 
continually came to chat to Fats, and he used 
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*“FATS° 


By MADELEINE GAUTIER. 


WALLER 


to go from table to table, often with various 
members of his band, and greet the patrons 
with the greatest charm and naturalness. 

Hugues and he began to talk about the 
orchestra. During the piece which he had 
just finished playing, Fats had accompanied 
tenor saxophonist Sedric with the most 
obvious pleasure. When Sedric had been on 
the point of finishing his chorus, Fats had 
called out: One more, Sedric, one more ! 
Sedric is terrific, Hugues said to Fats. My, you 
know, that boy kills me, he replied. 


The evening sped by until about 3 o'clock 
the following morning. Just as we were 
leaving, Fats came over, and suggested 
finishing the night at his place, where he 
would play records, and the piano, for us. 
Then we shall be able to be together longer, 
he said, we can’t talk properly here with all 
these people around. You can be sure we 
didn’t need any pressing to accept his 
invitation. Before leaving the Yacht Club, 
Fats went to the cashier's desk, and hid in the 
pockets of his overcoat some things which we 
could not distinguish because he turned his 
very broad back on us. 


On arriving at his Riverside Drive apart- 
ment in the expensive part of Harlem, Fats 
showed us into a small room, which was 
completely dominated by a huge piano. He 
took off his overcoat, and pulled out of the 
pockets two bottles — one of gin and the 
other of whisky. | have brought these along 
for you, he said, placing the bottles on a table, 
because you could not stand what | drink. We 
had been previously warned by one of Fats’ 
friends that he actually had a special alcholic 
brew prepared for himself — so strong that 
only he could stand it. This friend had told us 
that one day, Fats had made him drink some 
—as a joke —and that he thought he was 
going to die then and there. It was liquid 
fire ! 


RECORDS UNLIMITED. 


By this time we had noticed two high piles 
of records, heaped on the floor, and all with- 
out covers. These are my records, said Fats 
motioning towards them, there are some very 
good ones amongst them, and | am sure you 
would like to hear them. He wagged his great 
eyebrows, grinning, and approaching one of 
the piles — the very sight of which made us 
tremble owing to its instability — somehow 
managed to get a record, which he handed to 
Hugues. That's my first recording. | was 
hardly 18 years old when | made it, and | assure 
you that | was very nervous indeed that day. 

The recording was: Birmingham Blues. 
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Fats listened, laughing at the music that came 
out of the record player — his music, which 
was so fresh and melodious, so flowing, and 
so nice, that you only understood its depth 
and beauty afterwards. 

Fats also made us listen to When Buddha 
Smiles, arranged for the orchestra of Benny 
Goodman by Fletcher Henderson, expressing 
his admiration for it by murmuring : It kills 
me ! 

Then he went to the piano. He played a 
few pieces, and as Hugues requested Sweet 
Savannah Sue,-one of his compositions, he tried 
to ‘‘find’’ on the piano this air, which 
probably any of his admirers could hum, and 
then wryly said: | don’t remember it any- 
more, how does it go ? 

It was now early morning, and dawn broke 
over Harlem. One noticed — after days and 
nights full of activity —that silence that 
comes with daybreak — interrupted by the 
grinding of milk wagons, and the ice trucks. 
Because in Harlem, there are few people rich 
enough to have electrical refrigerators. The 
Negroes are generally satisfied with ice- 
boxes, and that is why you see —in mid- 
winter — great squares of ice being delivered 
on to the snow-covered pavement, in front of 
the houses, from where the tenants come out 
and collect them. 

Before letting us go, Fats took us into the 
‘kitchen, where his valet-cum-chauffeur had 
prepared a sort of beef broth with vegetables 
— by way of a breakfast. That was the chief 
meal of Fats before he went to bed. It was 
7 o'clock in the morning. 

Fats opened his arms, and embraced us 
both. My chauffeur is going to take you back 
to Mezz, he said, come often to see me, because 
you are my babies, and if ever you are short of 
anything, come and find me. 
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CATALOGUE 
By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART VI. 


A Night In Tunisia cs 
Schicklegrueber Together 


Our Waltz'How Many 
Times Do | Have To 
Tell You 

Don't Fetch It Was It 
Worth It ? 


I'm In The Market For 
You Sharp As A Tack 
When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling/My Wild trish 
Rose... 
My Old Kentucky Home 
Go Down Moses = 
Drummer’'s Band Drum- 
boogie 
Cielito Lindo Sahara 
Gypsy Polka/Goofus Gob 
Bartender’s Daughter, 
Bar Fly ... 


Sun Valley Jump/Chata- 
nooga Choo Choo... 
Special Delivery Stomp It 
Had To Be You sak 
Indian Summer ‘Somebody 
Loves Me 
What A Difference A Day 
Made... 
The Great Lie 
Flip Lid. ... 
Toccata And Fugue In D 
Minor 
ParcsTand*2 ... 
Eager Beaver Artistry In 
Rhythm 
Hot Lips Wang Wang 
Blues... 
Can't See For Lookin’ 
All For You 
Travellin’ Light ... 
Pennies From Heaven I'm 
In The*Mood For Love 


All Th2 Things You Are, 
All Cf Me 


B. Raeburn. 

T. Pastor. 

D. Haymes. 
Ina R. Hutton. 
H. James. 


Casa Loma. 
Szath Myri. 


. Szath Myri. 


... G. Krupa. 
. L. Clinton. 


B. Gale. 


. Lightcrust Dough- 


boys. 


. Capt. G. Miller. 


A. Shaw. 


T. Dorsey. 


. S. Kaye. 
. J. Dorsey. 


L. Brown. 


... L. Stokowski. 
. L. Stokowski. 


S. Kenton. 


H. Busse. 


... King Cole Trio. 
. B. Holliday. 


T. D., Bing, F. Lang- 
ford. 


. F. Sinatra. 
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First Noel Silent Night 
Holy Night... 
Jingle Bells White Christ- 
mas Winter Wonder- 
land 
Circus In Rhythm ae 
Pretty Eyes Lunceford 
Special 
When Our Hearts Were 
Young And Gay Yester- 
days 
When | Grow Too Old To 
Dream/Where Or 
When ... 
Strip Polka/Wreck Of 
The Old 97... 
Somewhere 
Salt Water Cowboy Ist 
Private Mary Brown ... 
I'm Heading East/Where 
The Mountains Meet 
The Sky 
Uptown Express an 
Come Back To Sorrento 
Bishop's Blues 
Uptown Blues Haunted 
Town ... 
Traumerei Where Has 
My Little Dog Gone ... 
White Christmas/When 
Your Lips Met Mine 
Under A Blanket Of Blue 
An American In Paris 
Dark Eyes 
Solamnent®/ Morena Linda 
La Compasita/Chopsticks 
Polka ... 
Three Christmas Songs ... 
A Christmas Message And 
Two Carols... = 
Memphis Blues/On The 
Alamo ... 
Superman 
Robin Hood wad 
Song In My Heart For You 
I've Got You Under 
My Skin 


A. Kostelanetz. 


. Band of A.A.F.T.C. 


C. Basie. 


. J. Junceford. 


J. Stafford. 


D. Haymes. 


. J. Mercer. 
. D. Shore. 


B. Wood. 


. B. Williams Trio. 


L. Castle. 
W. Herman. 


. C. Barnet. 


C. Thornhill. 


. C. Spivak. 


G. Gray. 


. Warner Bros. Symph. 
. V. Cleve. 


Cc. C. Martinez. 


. X. Cugat. 


D. Haymes. 


Ben Yost Choir. 


. H. James. 
... B. Goodman. 
. L. Prima. 


G. Jenkins. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


ST UFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


|. Paramount. 

Closer scrutiny of the matrix series set out 
in our January column reveals that what we 
said then was more or less true. As a result 
of our subsequent research, however, we can 
draw the delineations a little more clearly. 
The three figure series cetainly seem to have 
come from Black Swan and the series 5000 and 
6000 from some other extraneous source. 
The main Paramount series must have been 
the so-called 1000 series. We suggested that, 
in fact, the beginning was at 1100, but we 
were wrong. We now believe that this 
series sprang from somewhere in three 
figures and we cite, as an example, the 
Lucille Hegamin titles on 20108 at 996 and 
997. It is difficult to delve earlier. First in 
the 12000 race series, 12001 no less, was an 
Alberta Hunter and the matrix numbers were 
1108 and 1109 ; and if these are to be related 
to the Hegamin numbers, and relate them we 
will, it means that the 20000 series and the 
12000 series started months apart. That 
much is obvious. The conclusion, of course, 
is that the 20000 series started in mid-1922, 
and this inference is postulated from our 
theory, no one dissenting, that the 12000 
series commenced in March, 1923. 


Now the 20000 series, which could be so 
convenient, is something of a myth. Can 
anyone produce to us a Paramount in this 
series earlier than 20100 ? We suggest that 
the series started at 2010! and that in this 
respect it was similar to the English Actuelle 
10000 series which started at I0I0I. If we 
are right in this assumption, and if, at the 
same time, we are right in suggesting that the 
Hegamin matrix numbers already quoted 
were precursors of the main four figure 
series to follow, we may well ask why a series 
of any sort should start at 996. The need for 
further looking backward is indicated, but it 
is not easy to find anything. On highly doubt- 
ful authority, it appears that the Monette 
Moore coupling on 12015 tore matrices 
987/8. But that is not far enough. Down to 
bedrock, and we are struggling in the dark, 
we cite Harmograph 746 which, with the 
Harmograph Dance Orchestra rendering 
Pick Me Up And Lay Me Down In Dear Old 
Dixieland and By Tke Sapphire Sea, had 
matrices 130 and 141. The type was very 
similar to that used by Pzramount, and it has 
been established beyord all doubt that 
Harmograph was a feowerful derivative of 
Paramount. A pleasant idea, perhaps, but 
not entirely tenable. If Harmograph 746 
fitted, it’s date would be around 1920. 
Unfortunately, however, our next Harmo- 
graph is the May Alix on 816 with matrices 
1317 and 1320, thus indicating that it was 
recorded as late as 1924. What happened ? 
The Harmograph Talking Machine Company, 


of St. Louis, could have suspended operations 
for three or four years, but that was unlikely. 
Shortly perhaps we shall all know more as 
John Randolph’s study of the label is due to 
be published. Meanwhile we suggest that 
matrix numbers on Harmographs bearing 
catologue numbers below 800 should be 
regarded with caution. 


Proceeding with the main Paramount 
matrix series, we find that it was used exten- 
sively and with some regularity for the 
recordings of the Original Memphis 5, 
Alberta Hunter, Sissle and Blake, Lucille 
Hegamin, Fletcher Henderson, Josie Harley, 
Gladys Bryant, Perry Bradford, Jelly Roll 
Morton, Ida Cox, Lovie Austin, Ma Rainey, 
King Oliver and many other artists, including 
the religious output of such as Madame Hurd 
Fairfax and the Norfolk Jubilee Quartet, as 
the catalogue expanded towards the boom 
year of 1925. It is evident that artists whose 
output appeared in the series were strictly 
Paramount artists and that their records, 
almost beyond doubt, were made by New 
York Recording Laboratories strictly for the 
Paramount label. Admittedly many of the 
masters appeared on other labels, but it is 
not without significance that Ma Rainey’s 
titles were retained, with an almost inflexible 
vigour, exclusively for Paramount. It is true 
that a few slipped out on Harmograph, but 
under an alias, and we do not find ourselves 
having to chase Raineys on to Claxtonola, 
National, Puritan and the rest as is the case 
with artists, unpublicized at that time, such 
as Morton, Henderson and Oliver. Ida Cox, 
too, was treated with some respect, and, 
again, Harmograph seems to have been the 
only other label privileged to feature her 
(sometimes under an alias, sometimes not). 


The most notable absentees from the main 
matrix series were the O’Bryant/Blythe 
groups. Nearly all of them bore matrices in 
other series as is evident from a study of Ron 
Davies’ exhaustive research to which we have 
alluded in the past. Can it be suggested 
therefore that O’Bryant and Co. were not 
strictly Paramount artists, and that their 
recordings were made under the auspices of 
some other concern ? If so, what concern ? 


The series continued to something like 
2650 and we instance the Preston Jacksons at 
124CO and 12411 which we have. The four 
titles were allotted matrices 2647/50. It is 
normally our policy, when endeavouring to 
report facts, to confine ourselves to what we 
know, rather than to speculate on second 
hand information, but in the matter of deter- 
mining the ultimate limit of the series it is 
appropriate to remark that Paramounts 
12428 (Blythe), 12429 (Ardeila Bragg), 12486 
(Henderson), 12550 (Louisana Stompers) and 
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12587 (Clarence Williams) bear matrices up 
to 2888. These details come from reasonably 
reliable sources, but we have seen none of the 
records. Can anyone go higher than 2888 ? 


The series was replaced by numerous other 
series over a period of many months, if not 
years, and these shall be examined in due 
course. Next month, however, we shall 
confine ourselves to a survey of issues from 
12300 to 12399. 


2. Starck. 

We observe that ‘‘The Record Changer”’ 
has recently commenced a ‘* Label of the 
Month’’ section in its new antiquarian 
feature ‘‘ Behind the Cobwebs.’’ This innov- 
ation in discographical literature is to be 
applauded, particularly as the compiler, Carl 
Kendziora, has adopted a strictly objective 
approach. Mr. Kendziora’s comments come 
as a cool breeze sweetly. In a magazine 
entitled ‘‘ Record Changer ”’ one does not 
expect to read about what Mr. Delaunay 
thinks about Mr. Blesh and bop ; any more 
than one would expect to enjoy studying 
what Mr. Blesh thinks about Mr. Delaunay 
and discographers. Call the paper ‘* Bop 
Shop ’’ and no one could complain. But Mr. 
Kendziora is striving to restore the equili- 
brium. He deserves the good wishes of all of 
us. 


Kendziora selected Operaphone as a start 
to his researches and it may be recalled that 
we ourselves dealt, en passant, with this 
label in November, 1948. As it is evident 
that Kendziora is a man of pertinacity and 
that a scuffle for ancient labels is not improt- 
able, we rush in now with Starck. As far as 
we are aware, Starck has not previously 
received marked consideration from collec- 
tors, a few of whom may be interested to 
learn that it was marketed by the Starck 
Piano Company of Chicago and New York. 
No patent numbers were quoted and the 
label does not seem to have been registered 
at the U.S. Patent Office ; nor would it be 
likely that Starck was directly associated with 
other piano companies of not dissimilar 
names, 


Starck drew from Perfect and the example 
we instance is 159 on which Cliff Edwards 
recorded Oh ! Lovey, Be Mine and Say, Who Is 
That Baby Doll ? accompanied by ‘‘ his Hot 
Combination.’’ Matrices were 106315 and 
106316 respectively, and they were also 
coupied on Pe 11593, Pat 25159 and English 
Actuelle 11039. The English Company, 
Pursuing its suicidal practice of strenuous 
understatement, described the titles as 
merely Voice and Ukelele.”’ 
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In the defunct ‘‘ Jazz Tempo ”’ (Vol. 2, 
No. 2 issued on [8th October, 1943) Ralph 
Venables claimed that the Red Heads were 
in accompaniment and that the masters used 
on Perfect differed from those on Actuelle. 
We have only the Actuelle and the Starck 
and we should like to know more of the 
masters used throughout the four releases 
mentioned ; if only to indicate whether the 
hunting of the Starck can be calculated to 
prove of any value. 


3. OKeh. 


N. Turner Rowles requests details of cer- 
tain OKeh items. We are delighted to 
provide them. 

8075 Just Blues, That's All (71582)/Bull Blues 

(71583). Thomas Morris’ Past Jazz Masters. 

8093 Troubled Blues/I’m Satisfied — Sara Martin. 

We have a pencilled note that this had 
piano accompaniment by Clarence Williams. 
Would some C. W. expert let us have his 
views — and the matrix numbers ? 


8094 Black Bottom Blues/Mixed Up Blues — Eddie 
Heywood (piano solos). Matrix numbers ? 
8109 Guitar Rag (71997)/Guitar Blues (71996) — 
Sylvester” Weaver (Guitar solos). 
8110 Darktown Reveille/Ole Miss Blues — W. C. 
Handy’s Orchestra. Matrix numbers ? 
8117 Goodbye Blues (71999)/Longing For Daddy 
Blues (71980) — Sara Martin acc. by Sylves- 
ter Weaver (guitar). 
8120 God Gonna Set This World On Fire (71993)/ 
Shine For Jesus (71994)— Kentucky Trio 
(vocal). 
8130 Bring It On Home Blues (72299)/You Might 
Pizen Me (72300). 
Our files suggest that both titles were 
accompanied by Clarence Williams on piano, 
with Dora Carr singing the first and Carr and 
Charlie Davenport the second. It sounds a 
bit bizarre and we have not seen the record. 
More scope for the C. W. experts ! 


8143 Dark Alley Blues (72513)/Box O’ Blues 
(72512) — George McClennon’s Jazz Devils. 
8155 Weeping Willow  Blues/Pinetop Blues — 
Virginia Liston, acc. by Clarence Williams 
(piano). 
We suspect the accuracy of these details and 
we are doubtful whether the record exists 
at all. Has any one seen a copy ? 


8170 When The Saints Go Marching !n (71992) — 
Julia Mitchell, possibly acc. by Eugene A. 
Burkes (piano). 

My Lord’s Gonna Move This Wicked Race 
(72804) — Southland Jubilee Singers, acc. 
by Eugene A. Burkes (piano). 

8265 Discouraged Blues/Jamboree Blues — Bertha 
Henderson, acc. by the Leonard Davis Trio 
with Charlie Lawson. Matrix numbers ? 


Inevitably Turner-Rowles asks for details of 
8000 and 8081. We cannot help, and we are 
weary of appealing for details of these records 
in our pursuit of what Walter Allen suggested 
recently was ‘‘ scholarship and erudition.” 
Where is the erudite scholar who can solve 
these particular problems? Perhaps Mr. 
Allen himself would proffer assistance ! 


4. Correspondence. 


Being human we appreciate the corres- 
pondence we receive from collectors all over 
the world. It is a great encouragement to 
us in a discographically decadent world. But 
there are two things we would say. Lately, 
owing to the fact that nearly all our spare 


time has been devoted to the laborious 
business of compiling Paramount matrix 
registers, we have fallen behind in our 
answers. It is true that we have a secretary, 
as honorary as ourselves, but she was never 
trained to disentangle problems as diverse as 
the vagaries of the New Synco Jazz Band and 
the whimsy of Mr. Cimera. We therefore 
ask those of our readers who have not heard 
from us lately to bear with us. All will come 
right. 


Secondly, we ask collectors to confine their 
views and requests to what happened before 
1933. Please do not think that Clarke and 
Davis object to what has gone on since, but, 
discographically, we must keep to some 
limits. “JAZZ JOURNAL ” abounds in 
knowledgeable writers who travel all over 
the place and are far better equipped than we 
to deal with more recent affairs. 


5. Critical Dicta. 

‘“*To London; a concert of excellent 
musicians, especially one Mr. Berkenshaw, 
that rare artist who invented a mathematical 
way of composure very extraordinary, true 
as to the exact rules of art, but without 
harmony.”’ 

John Evelyn in his Diary for 3rd August, 1664. 


We could comment, but we won’t ! 


Sidney Bechet. Negro clarinetist and 
sopranist, though well able to play tenor, 
piano, bass, guitar and drums, even making a 
record doing almost all that ! Born in New 
Orleans, 1897, looked upon as the doyen of 
the sopranists, certainly the leading figure on 
that instrument for nearly forty years. 
Easily recognizable for florid tone, wide 
vibrato, so distressing to some critics. Has 
made literally hundreds of records, but the 
best now available are those with Jelly Roll 
Morton (H.M.V. B 9216 and -7), and the 
following under his own name on the same 
label : B 9061, B 9086, B 9131, B 9378. Also 
recorded with Armstrong (BrE 03164, 03165), 
and with Noble Sissle (BrE 02702). First 
published records with Clarence Williams 
Blue Five on OKeh (1923). Find PaE E5187 
(Margaret Jolinson) in junk, and get a whole 
chorus of Bechet on each side! The teacher 
of dozens of famous musicians, including 
Johnny Dodds and Bob Wilber, the amazing 
young white clarinet and soprano player. A 
word to those who describe Bechet’s records 
as unmusical : When Ernest Ansermet heard 
him in 1919 in London (for Bechet has travelled 
all over Europe, even to Moscow) Ansermet 
was delighted with his expressive musician- 
ship. Ansermet is one of the leading authori- 
ties on music, not a hack critic... ! 
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JAZZ 
WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


T the suggestion of Mr. W. McGhie 
(Wallington), | have decided to include 


_ in each thumbnail sketch a guide to the young 


jazz collectors as to the best records available 
in the catalogues by the artist concerned. 
Necessarily it means assuming the dusty 
mantle of self-opinionation, but if | don’t 
always accept as good that which the majority 
acclaim, at least | rarely applaud a perform- 
ance which time and taste prove to be bad. 


Oran Lips” Page. Negro 
trumpeter, mellophonist and blues singer. 
Born Kansas City, commenced recording 
with Bennie Moten’s: Orchestra. Later had 
band of his own, many records on Bluebird, 
some on H.M.V. Best is B 9261, My Fightin’ 
Gal/Just Another Woman. Also has many 
Deccas to his credit (race list), but material 
not always good. Fine hot tone, excellent 
technician with mellophone (see above 
record). 


Pete Johnson. Negro boogie-woogie 
pianist. Famed for his duets with Albert 
Ammons (H.M.V. B 9251), and in trio with 
Ammons and Meade Lux Lewis (Parlo 
R 2649) ; also has solo on Brunswick (now 
apparently deleted). 


Bill Coleman. Negro trumpeter who has 
spent much of his career in France, where he 
recorded several times for Swing. Also made 
some sides with Fats Waller in New York, 
such as Believe It, Beloved (H.M.V. JFI5), 
Baby Brown (JF45). Played second trumpet 
in Luis Russeli’s band (PaE R740, R1645), and 
with Don Redman (1932) ; best records are 
the Swings. 


BILL COLEMAN. 


j 
. 
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ohnny Dodds and Black Bottom Stompers : 
(tpt.), Kid Ory or Gerald Reeves 
tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Barney Bigard (ten.), 
Stomp Evans (bar.?), Earl Hines (pno.), Johnny St. 
Cyr (bjo.), Baby Dodds (dms.). Chicago, 21st April, 
927. 
£2272! Weary Blues Vo.15632, Br.80073 
£22722 Weary Blues Unissued 
£22723 New Orleans Stom Vo.15632, Br.80073 
£22724 New Orleans Stomp _... Bo Unissued 
£22725 Wild Man Blues Br.3567, 80059, VoE.B209, 
KP.103, BrE.02065+, BrF.500165, Polk.9035, 
Poly 580003+ 
£22726 Wild Man Blues up aa Unissued 
E22727 Melancholy Br.3567, 6441, 80059, Vo.1128, 
Me. 12034*, BrE.02001*, BrF.500165, Poly 580003+ 
E22728 Melancholy Br.3567, VoE.B209, KP.103 
*Issued as ‘‘ Jack Wynn and Callas Dandies."’ 
+Iissued as ‘‘ Louis Armstrong and Orchestra."’ 
Johnny Dodds and Orchestra: Johnny Dodds 
(clt.) unknown pno. and bjo. Chicago, 2Ist April, 
1927. 


lari Wobble ... Br.3574 
Oh Lizzie... Br.3585 


New St. Louis Blue Br.3585 
Louis Armstrong and Hot Seven: Louis Arm- 
strong (tpt., vcl.), Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), Pete Briggs 
(tuba), Baby Dodds (dms.). Chicago, 7th May, 1948 
80847 Willie The Weeper OK 8482, Vo.3381, 
PaE.R2393 

OK 8474, Vo.3193, 
PaE.R3492, 2162 

Same Personnel. Chicago, !O0th May, 1927. 
80854 Alligator Blues : OK 8482, PaE.R2185 
80855 Potato Head Blues OK 8503, Co.35660, 
UHCA.59 60, PaE.R2185 

Same Personnel. Chicago, | Ith May, 1927. 
80862 Melancholy Blues ... OK 8496, Vo.3137 


80848 Wild Man Blues 


PaE.R2162 
80863 Weary Blues OK 8519, Vo.3216, PaE.R2393 
80864 12th Street Rag .. Co.35663 


Same Personnel. Chicago, 13th May, 1927. 
80876 Keyhole Blues OK 8496, Vo.3137 
81126-2 S.O.L. Blues Co.35661, PaE.R2774 
Same Personnel: Armstrong and Hardin (vcl.*). 


Chicago, 14th May, 1927. 

80877 Gully Low Blues ... OK 8474, Vo.3193, 
PaE.R 

OK 8519, 


PaE.R113, 2704 
Jelly Roll Morton's Red Hot Peppers: George 
Mitchell (cnt.), George Bryant (tbn), Johnny Dodds 
(clt.), Stomp Evans (alto), Jelly Roll Morton (pno.), 
Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), Quinn Wilson (bs.), Baby 
Dodds (dms.), Lew Le Mar (vcl.*). Chicago, 4th 
June, 1927. 


80884 That’s When I'll Come Back* 


38627-2 Hyena Stomp* ; Vi.20772 
38628-1 Billy Goat Stomp* Vi.20771 
38629 Wild Man Blues Bb.B10256 
38630-2 Jungle Blues Vi.21345 
38630-3 Jungle Blues Bb.B10256 


Same Personnel. Chicago, IOth June, 1927. 
3866! Beale Street Blues Vi.20948, Bb.B10252 
38662-2 The Pearls Vi.20948 
38662-3 The Pearls ... Bb.B10252 
Jelly Roll Morton Trio : Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jelly 
Roll Morton (pno.), Baby Dodds (dms.). Chicago, 
June, 1927. 

38663 Wolverine Blues Vi.21064 
38664 Mr. Jelly Lord eS Vi.21064 
Dixieland Thumpers: Natty Dominique (cpt.), 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Baby Dodds 
(washboards). Chicago, circa, March, 1927. 
4762-856 There'll Come A Day ... ... Para.12525, 
Cent.3001, Chall.806 
4763-835 Weary Way Blues Para.12525, Cent.3001 
Dixieland Thumpers: Personnel as above. Baby 
Dodds (dms.) on 20240. Chicago, May-June, 1927. 
20240 Oriental Man Para.12594, Cent.3002 
20241 Sock That Thing Para.12594, Cenr.3002 


A 
F 


JOHNNY DODDS 


(concluded) 


Louis Armstrong and Hot Seven: Louis Arm- 
strong (tpt., vcl.*), Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (cit.) 
Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). Chicago, 
2nd September, 1927. 
81302 Put 'Em Down Blues* ... ... OK 8503, 
UHCA.59/60, Co.37537 
81310-2 Ory’s Creole Trombone ... Co.35838, 
37534, PaE.R2792 
Same Personnel. Chicago, 6th September, 1927. 
81317-2 The Last Time* ... C€o.35838, 
37534, PaE.R2792 


Jimmy Blythe’s Owls: Natty Dominique (cnt.), 
Johnny Dodds (dms.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jimmy 
Bertrand (washboards) and unknown bjo. Chicago, 
Sth October, 1927. 


C-1186 Weary Way Blues Vo.1135 
C-1187 Weary Way Blues Vo.1135 
C-1188 Poutin’ Papa Vo.1135 
C-1189 Poutin’ Papa Vo.1135 
C-1190 Hot Stuff Vo.1136 
C-1191 Hot Stuff Vo.1136 
C-1192 Have Mercy Vo.1136 


C-1193 Have Mercy Vo.1136 
Johnny Dodds and His Black Bottom Stompers : 
George Mitchell or Natty Dominique, Reuben Reeves 
(cnts.), Gerald Reeves (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Charlie Alexander (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.), 
Baby Dodds (dms.) Chicago, 8th October, 1927. 
1237 Come On and Stomp, Stomp, Stomp _ Br.3568, 
80074, Vo.1148, BrE.3681 
Br.3568, BrE.3681 
Br.3568, 80074 
Br.3997, 
80075, Melo.M.12027 
1245 When Erastus Plays His Old Kazoo  Br.3997, 
80075 
(Melo.M. issued as ‘* Jack Wynn and Dallas Dandies ’’). 
State Street Ramblers : Natty Dominique (cnt.), 
Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy 
Bertrand (washboards). Richmond, Indiana, Circa, 


November, 1927. 
There'll Come A Day Ge.6249, Ch.15344 
Ge.6232, Ch.15344 


Weary Way Blues ... 
Cootie Stomp dams ok Ge.6232, Ch.15399 
(Champion issued as ‘* Blythe’s Blue Boys "’). 
Chicago Footwarmers: Natty Dominique (tpt.), 
Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jimmy 
Bertrand or Baby Dodds (washboards). Chicago, 
2nd December, 1927. 
82000 Ballin’ The Jack OK 8533 
8200! Grandma's Ball ise OK 8533 
Louis Armstrong and Hot Five : Louis Armstrong 
(tpt., vel.), Kid Ory (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil 
Hardin (pno.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.). Chicago, 9th 
December, 1927. 
82037 Struttin’ With Some Barbecue ... OK 8566, 
Co.37535, PaE.R2829 
82038 Got No Blues OK 8551, Vo OK 3204, 
Co.37536, PaE.R2449 
—_ Lonnie Johnson (gtr.). Chicago, 10th December, 


82039 Once In A While OK 8566, Co.37535, 


PaE.R2242 
82040 I'm Not Rough OK 8551, Vo.3237, 

Co.37536 
Same Personnel. Chicago, 13th December, 1927. 
82055 Hotter Than That K 8535, Vo.3237, 

PaE.R2704 
82056 Savoy Blues OK 8535, Vo.3217, 
Co.37537, PaE.R2127 
Chicago Footwarmers: Personnel as_ before. 
Chicago, 15th December, 1927. 
82076 My Baby OK 8548 
82077 Oriental Man ae. OK 8548 
Paramount Pickers : Johnny Dodds (clt.), Jimmy 
Blythe ? (pno.) and unknown gtr. 1928. 
21184 Steal Away Blues Para.i2779, Cent.3010 
21185 Salty Dog ... Para.12779 
Jimmy Bertrand’s Washboard Wizards : Johnny 
Dodds (clt.), Jimmy Blythe (pno.), Jimmy Bertrand 
(washboards). Chicago, 30th March, 1928. 
C-1828 My Baby ae ae Vo.1180 
C-1829 Oriental Man Vo.1180 
Chicago Footwarmers: Personnel as before plus 
Kid Ory ? (tbn.). Chicago, 2nd July, 1928. 

77 Get 'Em Again Blues OK 8599, Co.35681 

400978 Brush Stomp bee OK 8599, Co.35681 
409979 Sweep 'Em Clean OK 8792 


1239 After You've Gone... 
1240 After You've Gone... 
1241 Joe Turner Blues 
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PETER TAYLOR 
By and 
GEOFFREY HELLIWELL. 


Same Personnel. Chicago, 4th July, 1928. 


400986 My Girl OK 8792 
400987 Lady Love ces OK 8613 
400988 Brown Bottom Bess OK 8613 


(Co.35681 issued as ‘‘Johnny Dodds and Chicago 
Footwarmers "’). 

Johnny Dodds Trio: Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil 
Hardin (pno.) and probably Johnny Lindsay (bs.). 
Chicago, 5th July, 1928. 
46055 Blue Clarinet Stomp a se Vi.21554 
46056 Blue Piano Stomp Vi.21554, Bb.B10238 
Johnny Dodds’ Washboard Band: Natty Dom- 
inique (cnt.), Honore Dutrey (tbn.), Johnny Dodds 
(clt.), Jimmy Blythe or Lil Hardin (pno.), Johnny 
Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (dms. and wbds.). Chicago, 


6th July, 1928. 
46063 Bucktown Stomp Vi.V-38004, Bb.B8549 
46064 Weary City Vi.V-38004, Bb.B10239, 
Sw.HMV.2154 
46065 Blue Washboard Stomp  Vi.21552, Bb.B8549 
46066 Bull Fiddle Blues ... Vi.21552, Bb.B10239, 
Sw.HMV.2154 
Johnny Dodds’ Hot Six : Natty Dominique (tpt.), 
Honore Dutrey (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil 
Hardin (pno.), Johnny Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds 
(dms.). Chicago, 30th January, 1929. 
48841 Sweet Lorraine Vi.V-38038 
48842 My Little Isabel Vi.V-38541, Bb.B10241, 
Aust. HMV.EA2137, Sw.HMV.2137 
Same Personnel. Chicago, 7th February, 1929. 
48794 Pencil Papa Vi.V-38038 
48798 Heah Me Talkin’ ... Vi.V-38541, Bb.B10241, 
Aust. HMV.EA2137, Sw.HMV.2137 
48799 Goober Dance Vi.23396, Bb.B10240 
48799 Goober Dance Bb.B10240, Sw. HMV.2138 
48800 Too Tight ... Bb.B10240, Sw.HMV.2138 
Beale Street Washboard Band: Herb Morand 
({tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Frank Melrose (pno.), 
Baby Dodds (whbds.). Chicago, July, 1929. 
3936 a Forty And Tight ... Vo.1403, Pe.196, 
Or.8120, Ro.5120, Cong.7980, Br.80076 
3937 Piggly Wiggly Blues Vo.1403, Pe.196, 
Or. 8120, Ro.5120, Cong.7980, Br.80076 
(All except Vocalion and Brunswick issued as ‘‘ Ram- 
part Street Washboard Band "’). 
Johnny Dodds’ Chicago Boys: Charlie Shavers 
(tpt.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), Lil Hardin (pno.), Teddy 
Bunn (gtr.), John Kirby (bs.), O'Neill Spencer (dms., 
vel.). N.Y.C., 21st January, 1938. 
De.2111, 3519, 


63189 a Wildman Blues 
VoE.S231, Poly.58003 
63190 a Melancholy e.1676, 3864, 


D 
VoE.S207, Poly.58003 
63191 a 29th And Dearborn De.2111, VoE.S215, 


BrE.03205 
63192 Blues Galore De.7413, VoE.S215, 
BrE.03205 
63193 Stackalee Blues .. De.1676, VoE.S207 
63194 Shake Your Can... De.7413 


Johnny Dodds and Orchestra: Natty Dominique 
(tpt.), Preston Jackson (tbn.), Johnny Dodds (clt.), 
Richard M. Jones (pno.), Lonnie Johnson (gtr.), John 
Lindsay (bs.), Baby Dodds (dms.). Chicago, Sth 
June, 1940. 
C-93032a Red Onion Blues De.18094, BrE.03618 
C-93033a Gravier Street Blues De.!8094, BrE.03618 
(In compiling we should like to acknowledge with thanks 
the help given by Brian Rust, in checking and adding to 
this Discography). 


Additions and corrections will be printed 
in c later issue. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


THANKS. 

Sirs, 

| have just finished reading a few recent copies of 
“JAZZ JOURNAL,” and would like to say how 
pleased | am with the overall jazz picture presented. 

Frankly, this is the first jazz magazine to really 
appeal to me, as most others~seem to have been 
designed either for the lay public or else the narrow 
purist school who wouldn't be caught listening to a 
Spanier record if it was the last available jazz disc on 
earth. Please continue with your present well- 
balanced policy of catering for both schools because | 
imagine that, whilst most, of us realise that jazz is THE 
music, bop holds certain interesting possibilities which 
— be ignored.—K. MYLES, Lossiemouth, Scot- 
land. 


No. 1 JAZZ CLUB. 
Sirs, 


As a member of the No. | (Leicester Square) Jazz 
Club, from the early Bell days, also a regular reader 
of “JAZZ JOURNAL,” | am rather concerned to 
read that the Club is in danger of closing down. 

Might | make the suggestion that they start a series 
of dances once more, say one a month, in order to 
keep the record recitals going. ‘‘ What is lost on the 
swings, may be gained on the roundabouts,’’ in the 
reverse direction, of course. 

Possibly Friday may be a difficult night for many 
jazz lovers, who leave London for a long week-end. 

| personally have gained a better knowledge of jazz 
from the recitals than | ever did trying to hear the 
band through the clumping of the human elephants of 
Victory House, and if the No. | Club goes down, 
what is left.for the-few people who still prefer to 
LISTEN to their jazz ?—N. REEVE, Enfield, Middlesex. 


AMERICAN JAZZ SOCIETY. 
Sirs, 

I should like to add a hearty second to the views 
expressed in the letter from Mr. D. Wilson in the 
February issue of JAZZ JOURNAL,” concerning 
record ramps and phony companies. 

About a year ago, my attention was drawn by an 
advertisement in a reputable jazz newspaper to a 
certain American Jazz Society, which was supposed to 
be reforming after a lapse during the war years. 

After making enquiries | found that the annual 
subscription was IOs. 6d., upon payment of which | 
became entitled to monthly record sales lists, which 
contained English and foreign labels at cost price, 
jazz literature at cost price, free photographs of jazz- 
men (one per month), reduced rates to the Society’s 
nation wide concerts, and the official newsletter, 
“* Jazz Review,”’ free. | paid my 10s. 6d. 

For the month of March | received three photo- 
graphs, two copies of an account of the film New 
Orleans, two newsletters and no record lists. 

For the month of April | received nothing until | 
phoned the Society's offices, after which | received 
one copy of the monthly newsletter, which contained 
a detailed account of Club premises which were 
situated under a block of flats off Chancery Lane, which 
1 found on investigation were non-existent. | was 
beginning to feel that my 10s. 6d. was in jeopardy. 

After receiving a particularly shoddy copy of the 
newsletter for the month of May, | again gp to phone 
up the Society's offices, only to find that the G.P.O. 
had removed the telephone after the owners hurried 
evacuation.—C. R. CAMP, Hayes, Middlesex. 

(We have no news of this Society and it rather looks as 
if they have decamped on Mr. Camp.—Eds.). 


HARD WORDS FROM HELLIWELL. 
Sirs, 


| am totally unable to understand why provincial 
musicians are not crying out through the medium of 
your excellent paper. Practically daily we read out- 
rageous glorification of the London jazzmen. One 
reads: That great British trumpeter — Humphrey 
Lyttelton. Allow me to inform you that Lyttelton is 
what we loosely term a squarehead. Asa jazz musician 
he, and his Dodds apeing compatriot, Fawkes, are just 
rotten, and that is all there is to it. In the North we 
have the talent, the bands, etc., but egotistical record 
collectors, like Mr. Bryce and company, prefer to keep 
them out. 

Can you tell me if | am right in saying that some 
character was plugging the fatuously named Original 
Dixielanders to broadcast before they had ever — 
played ? My friends, please draw your own n- 
clusions, | can say no more.—B. V. E. HELLIWELL, 
Leeds. 

(You've said quite a mouthful anyway ! As far as your 
last paragraph is concerned, we assure you that even 
funnier things happen at times. You are, of course, 
perfectly entitled to your opinion about Humphrey 
Lyttelton, but it doesn’t coincide with ours (and one of us 
is a Yorkshireman). We have opportunities of hearing 
bands all over the place, and Humphrey is still tops. 
However, the field is always open, and there is always 
room for new talent, in spite of those sinister collectors 
you mention.—Eds.).” 


RAG-TIME. 


Sirs, 

May | compliment you on the ragtime article in the 
April issue of ‘JAZZ JOURNAL” | found this 
extremely interesting, and am looking forward to 
more and perhaps, too;*a short list of recommended 
ragtime discs for the benefit of the youngsters. —H. 

. G. POTTS, Highgate. N.19. 

(There is another ragtime article by Brun Campbell in 
this issue, and two more to follow. At the end of the 
rey we will print a short list of discs, as requested.— 

Is.). 


KEN , SMILEY. 
Sirs, 
| have a little information to report concerning an 
English band which | believe to be comparatively 
unknown, at anyrate in the jazz world. 

The other night when searching for some jazz music 
on the radio | came across a station on the medium- 
wave band; ours being an American model | was 
unable to decipher the exact metre-reading of the 
station. A seven or eight piece band was hitting out 
a few choruses in a manner associated with Condon’s 
Town Hall iazz bashes ; then a driving trombone took 
a couple of choruses, with all the fire, verve and con- 
fidence (but not quite the tone) of a George Brunis ; 
a piano with a rambling bass followed, and the boys 
came in for a two-chorus finale which would have done 
credit to any modern, white session. 

| was surprised, however, to hear that the announce- 
ments were in more or less Oxford English, which 
eliminated the idea of it being an American session. 
Then | heard that a fellow named Johnson, on trom- 
bone, was going to set the ball rolling on an original 
twelve-bar blues ; his execution was almost perfect. 
The trumpet was rather weak, but the clarinet had the 
sharpness of a Pee Wee Russell, although more lyrical 
and smoother than the Chicago veteran. 

Imagine my great surprise at the announcement : 
You have been listening to a programme of music by Ken 
Smiley's Band. This is the North of Ireland Home Service ! 

Can you provide readers and myself with information 


regarding the position this band holds ? | wonder if 
any jazz authorities have heard them or have offered 
them auditions ? | think that they have a place 
amongst the top jazz bands in this country.—B. 
WILLCOCKS, Hounslow. 

(We know of Ken Smiley personally, but have no news 
of ys a band or activities. Can avy readers help ? 
—Eds.). 


COLLECTOR GOING ABROAD 


Must sell 280 records including many rare 
white groups (Redheads, Cotton Pickers, 
Goofus, O.M.5, &c.) and a number of 


standard items. 


Also Magazines, Catalogues, 
Metal Clarinet, &c. 


Send 23 stamp to— 
C. A. B. BETTS, 19, Wychall Lane, 
King’s Norton, Birmingham, 30. 


PLAYBACK 


(INCORPORATING THE JAZZFINDER) 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 


A monthly magazine published in New Orleans. 


All American new record releases 
listed each month with personnels. 


Articles and discographies by all the 
leading American writers. 


Additions and corrections to 
INDEX TO JAZZ. 


Yearly subscription 17/6 from 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28 Ladbroke Square, 
London, W.I1. 


DISPOSALS—(continued) 


ROSS, ARNOLD, QUARTET. 
Stairway To The Stars /Bye Bye Blues ww. Key 
SANDBURG, 


Go Down Moses, e «. DeA 
SHAVERS, CHARLIE, “QUINTET. 

Stardust Curry InA Hurry Key 
SHEPARD, OLLIE. 

SBA Blues/Brown Skin Woman Oe 


Drunk Again/One Woman Blues... 
SISSLE, NOBLE. 

I'm Going Back Again/Coming Virginia... Par 
SMITH, WILLIE, QUINTET. 

Willie Weep For’ Me/September in Rain... Key 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

That’s A Plenty/Pee Wee Speaks (12”) see. eee 
SULLIVAN, JO 


Andy’s Blues/ Summertime... Com 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT. 
3rd Degree Blues/Let The Black Cat «ss OK 


TATUM, ART/MOSELEY, SNUB. 


Lonesome Graveyard/Blues At High Noon BrE E 3/- BAY 
E 10/- MYL TIZOL, JUAN. 
Zanzibar; 'Can’t Have A ive, E 9/- MYL 
N 5/- BAY TENNESSEE TOOTER 
Red Hot Henry areenr thie Panama Mamas Vo v 8/- DAV 
E 13/6 MYL WATERS, ETHEL, (acc. Austin’s Serenaders). 
Black Spatch Blues Want Somebody E HEL 
Vv 4/6 DAV WATTERS, 
10/- DAV Rag/ Beale Street Blues «i N A HEL 
G 8/- HEL Ridin’ Bit Walkin’ /Wont’ You Forget .. HMV E 3/6 BAY 
River BrE Vv 6/ DAV 
E 10/- MYL Zulu Wail/Slow River 
High Society/Shim Sham Shimmy GOR G 6/6 AST 
N HEL Zulu Wail/Slow River ant V/E HEL 
WILLIS, BOB. 
N 12/- AST Bob Willis Special/New San ... v 6/6 HEL 
YOUNG, LESTER. 
N 12/- HEL | Never Senay na You, Just Me... a. Key E 10/ MYL 
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* 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A 
It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. ‘s 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th June. i 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. mw) 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. Hi 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. '@ 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
Vv — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. e 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see pzge 12. » 
aming Youth Ebony Rhapsody / 
BERIGAN, BUNNY. VoE NIE S RAN Moonglow/Solitude . CoA N 3/6 BAY 
One ina Million NE § RAN EVANS, DOC., DIXIELAND FIVE. ) 
Kiss Mysel os" OkeviesraA OF N.O. O.D.J.B. Classics Vol. 1, 3 discs in Album ... Disc N T/A GAR 
BROWNLE Co/Dub F/E S/T DAV N.O.R.K. Classics Vol. 2, 3 discs in Album Disc N T/A GAR 7. 
COOK, G S/T DAV Kitchen Mechanic Blues/Jelly Roll Blues ... Ge Vv 8/- DAV 
Any ig Keppard FULLER, EARL. 2 
DORSEY BROS. B N/E RAN Russian Rag Howdy 4/6 HEL 
TOMMY. GOLD, HARRY, PIECES OF EIGHT. 2 
DORSEY, E Mv NE § RAN Original Dixieland One-Step/Ol’ Man Mose HGFC N 7/6 STE 
HINES, EARL. le 
Sheltering Palms . Br G 10/- =swi Voodte Hawkins’ Barrel House E 9/6 MYL 
Co Blues in Thirds Off Time Blues... N 10/- BAY 2 
T B G 10 sw Chicago High Live/Monday Date Jazz N 10/- BAY 
Tiger Rag St. Louis Blues r - HINES, EARL WASHINGTON, ‘BUCK. 
TRUMBAUER, FRANK. Monday Date Old Fashioned Love’... .... Au.Par 4/6 BAY 
Br NE RAN JACKSON, CLIFF, VILLAGE CATS. 
WALLER, FATS. Cliff's Boogie Bis. Jeepers Creepers (12 . N T/A GAR 
A E T A Quiet Please You’ve Got Me Walkin’ (12”), B&W N T/A GAR 
Copper Coloured Gal JOHNSON, BUNK 
Ain't Misbehavin’ Feeling I’ m Falling HMV Playable £1 SWI Dub 12/6 DAV 2 
SERENADE PaE N/E STE Franklin St. Blues/One Sweet Letter N 8/- DAV 
WILLIAMS, MARY LOU. Snag It) When The Saints Wit N 8/- DAV 2 
a Society /Snag Au.HMV N 8/6 BAY 
Isabelle Overhand G 7/6 SWI JOHNSON, : 2 
WILSON, GARLAND. G 10 - Everything That Happens/Papa Don’t Wanna OK E T/A STE 
Get Up Bessie Blues... +4 swi JOHNSON, PETE 
The Way I Feel You Rascal You... Br G ». am Blues On The Down Beat/Kaycee On My Mind De E 10/- DAV 2 
DISPOSALS. KAMINSKY, MAX. 
Guess Who's In Town Eccentric Com N 12/- DAV e } 
AMMONS, ALBERT ogee PETE. KENTUCKY COLONELS. 
Walking The Boogie B.W. Man .. N 76 BAY Learn To Do The Strut /Steppin’ Out we Vv 4/6 DAV 1 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. KEPPARD, FREDDY. 
12th Street Rag Knockin’ A Jug me CoA N 10/- BAY Stockyard Salty Dog ... Viny N 8/- AND 
Irish Black Bottom You Made Me Love You HJICA N 10 - BAY LADD’S BLACK ACES.  ] 
Do You Know What It Means Basin Street Best N Ilj- HEL Nine o'clock Sal Lots 0’ Mama . Ge Vv 12/6 DAV , 
AUSTIN AND BERGERE. Yankee Doodle Stop Your Kidding G 86 DAV 
A DNEY. All Day Long was 6/- DAV LADNIER, TOMM 
BECHE Really The Blues When You ... N 5/9 AST 
That’s A Plenty Baby Won't You Please (12”) Best N 15 HEL LEADBELLY. 
Carnegie Jump Xmas at Carnegie (12”) ... Best N A HEL Packing Trunk Blues/All Out And Down Viny N 8/- AND , 
BECHET SPANIER BIG 4. Digging My Potatoes/Defense Blues «. Disc N 10/- BAY - i 
That’s A Plenty Lazy River ... Jazz N BAY LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 
China Boy 4 or 5 Times N 10/- BAY Six Wheel Chaser /Bass on Top BON N 12/6 BAY a 
Sweet Sue Squeeze Me N 10 - BAY LOUISIANA FIVE. 
BELL, GRAEME. You Can’t Get Lovin’ (Ted Lewis) ... ves. oe Vv 46 DAV ed a 
Free Man's Blues Was Leicester... Mar N 6/6 BAY The Alcoholic Blues (Sweatman) G 4/- DAV 
At The Jazz Band Ball Alma St. Requiem «. Tem N 8 - AST LYTELL, JIMMY. id 
BIGARD, BARNEY, QUINTET. He's Commander In Chief Fat Meat -. Bea v 3/ DAV “ a 
Rose Room Coquette Key 10 - MYL McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 
BIRMINGHAM BLUE BUGLERS. 4 Victor reissues, each N 8/6 DAV a 
Dancin’ Blues | Need You Vv 10 - DAV Lonesome Old Town Secret Passion Vi N 12/6 STE 
BOOKS. Come A Little Closer/To Whom It May Con. Vi N 12,6 STE me 
Les Rois du Jazz (Panassie) N 10 - MOO MEMPHIS FIVE FAVOURITES. , - a 
La Musique de Jazz et le Swing (Panassie) . N 36 MOO Saxophone Joe/Memphis Blues : Stin N 10/- DAV © "@ 
Jazz Hot and Hybrid, 1946 ed., (Sargeant) .. N 35 - MOO Between The First Hello/Limehouse Blues... Stin N 10/- DAV - a 
Our Singing Country (Lomax) N 276 MOO MILLER, RAY. 
Jazz “4 elaunay-Go N 15/- MOO Lola/Doo Da BI 
Hotter Than That/Eccentric ... Best N 10/6 HEL Dirty Dirty Dirty /S 
Darktown Strutters Ball Jazz Band Ball... Best N 106 HEL be Viny N AND r a 
CAVANAUGH, PAGE, ° : ie Blues Dead Man’s Blues Viny N 8/- AND © 
Crazy Rhythm Don’ Blame Sig 96 MYL N.O.R a 
Airmail Special Fis n ips — E 9- MYL E ic 
COLEMAN, BILL. Farewell Blues N 4/6 BAY 
Rose Room Merry-Go-Round Swi N BAY Gatemouth ‘Perdido SpEd N A STE a 
Beale Street Blues After You've Gone ee | N 10 - BAY O’DAY, ANITA. © me 
CONDON CONCERT. How High The Moon Key Largo _... eee E 9/6 MYL - ; a 
D.A. Blues Jazz Me Blues (12”) Best N 15 /- HEL Maleguena/l Told You! Love You ... Sig E 9/- MYL € 
Sweet Georgia Brown That's A Plenty (12” ) Best N 1S/- HEL OLIVER, G. = | a 
Everybody Loves My Baby Muskrat Ramble (12”) Best N HEL Mabel’s Dream /Sweet Baby Doll Viny N AND 
cr (12”) - HEL Chimes Blues /Froggie Moore Viny N AND fe a 
an Blues Exactly Like You Best HEL k 
Blues G sides)? Bcst Stomps... Viny N 8/- AND 
Rosetta Bugle Call Rag N 106 HEL D 
3 Circles, each N 12/- DAV Snag It Savoy Blues (12”) N 7/- BAY ral a 
DE PARIS, Oh Dida’ t He Ramble Snag It (12”) Best N 16/- HEL 6 
DICKERSON, CAROL. The Jack ov. N 10/6 HEL a 
Symphonic Raps. Stomp OdAr VE DAV Travelling Biues/Deep Moaning Blues Viny N 8/- AND 
DIXIELAND TH Blues Oh Blues/Oh Papa Blues E 7/6 BAY 2 
Sock Man Viny N AND REDMAN, DON 6 
DODDS, J Shakin’ The African Chant Of The Weed B E / eS 
Too Tight Papa Dip Trans N A HE 
N 10/6 Shakin’ The African/Chant Of The Weed ... Br E 36 BAY 2 
(continued on page 16) - a 
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PUT YOUR CLUB ON THE MAP 


EDINBURGH RHYTHM CLUB.—Weekly Meetings 
Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, Edinburgh. 
Members 6d.; Visitors | /-; Sessions, Recitals, Buffet. 


LEEDS JAZZ CLUB—Sunday 
Evenings 7- p.m. — Hote’ 
Metropole, Leeds, 1. 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB— H 
Wednesday Evenings 7-30 p.m. 


reet, Bradford. Meetings Sunday 2-5 p.m. 


| 


= MODERN JAZZ CLUB, 55, Godwt 


LYTHAM ST. ANNES RHYTHM CLUB—136, St. 
Albans Road Lytham, St. Annes. Meetings Ist and 3rd 
ST. ANNES, 2-15 p.m. 


Sundays, Toc H. 


Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, 
\ Leeds. 


a) 


7-30, Clarendon Hotel, Oxford Road, Manchester. 


— 


WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings evefy 
Monday 7-30 Victoria Hotel, New Brightfn. 


O 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Fridays 7-30, Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, 


irmingham. 


LONDON 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meet- 
ings Fridays, Dutch House Ballroom, 
Sidcup Road, Lee, S 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB— 
Meetings Sundays 7-30, Cooks Ferry 
Inn, Angle Road, Edmonton. 


© 


| W AGE RHYTHM CLUB — Meetings 
| Ondays 7-30, Burt's Corner House, Swannage. 


FARLEY JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Sun- 
days 7-30 to 10-30. Memorial Hall, 
Calderwood Street, S.E. 18. _Member- 
ship 3/6 to 23, Thomas St., S.E. 18. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
Mondays - Saturdays, Mack's Restaurant, 
100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


No. | JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 
= Duke of Argyle, Great Windmill 
treet. 


“SOUTHAMPTON RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Fridays, Cotswold Hotel, Portswood Junction, 
Southampton, 7-30. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meet- 
ings Tuesdays, Bourne Hall, 287, High 


‘oad, Wood Green. 


TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB, 
Meetings Tuesdays 8 p.m. George & 
Vulture, Bruce Road, Tottenham, N. 17. 


A ROVER’S GUIDE TO THE RHYTHM CLUBS. 


| 
| 
| 


CHESSINGTON 200 


for a healthy day in delightful surroundings. 
This is the place where 
THE BEARS STOMP 
* THE OSTRICH WALKS * 
THE TIGER RAGS 
and MUSKRATS ramble all over the shop. 


MAMMOTH CIRCUS and innumerable SIDE-SHOWS. 
Three Licenced Bars in the grounds. 


L (nay = > - 

« 
30 minutes from Waterloo to Chessington South. € 
Bus route—65 from Ealing and Richmond. ye 
€ 
€ 
€ 
{4 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. © 
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